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~» | Factors Influencing the Market for Beeswax and Honey 
1.01 
Pi By H. C. Dadant 
27.6 Illinois 
5.0 
$1.0 XN INCE the forecast and harvest of ever, an occurrence of this kind is for the beekeeper. About four million 
J the honey crop is a basis for esti- so rare that any effort to correct it pounds are imported each year and 
2.01 mating the amount of beeswax, it would be of little value. Finding more than that amount of domestic 
5.00 may be regarded that honey and new and increased uses for beeswax wax is used in such things as can- 
10.0 beeswax production are directly re- would help, although during times of  dles, cosmetics, plastics, polishes, var- 
cee lated and that the price of each rise normal demand for comb foundation nishes, insulation, wax coatings, and 
é and fall together to a large extent. the result would be to increase the wax compounds, such as dental waxes 
— This has proven to be true. There price of beeswax, which would result and other uses. 
10.00 are exceptions, since honey may in a benefit for those who sell for The prices of the waxes vary ac- 
15.0 sometimes rise or fall more rapidly cash but require the beekeeper buy- cording to their supply and demand. 
. and then again beeswax may do so. ing foundation to pay a premium. Paraffin is the most common and 
+ he The proportion of honey to bees- It is seldom that the beekeeper cheaper grade of the petroleum 
5.00 wax produced remains about the finds the returns from his beeswax waxes, ranging from 2 to 5 cents 
ae same, however, from year to year, such a disappointment as it is now. per pound. It is the biggest factor 
2.O¢ since every cell of wax carries its On the other hand, the profitable dis- in the market and its qualities and 
= cell of honey. When thin cappings posal of his honey seems always to wide range of melting points, 105 
1.00 are cut, about ten pounds of wax are be a problem. Apparent over-pro- to 135° F., fit it for many uses. In 
5.00 secured from one thousand pounds’ duction, accompanied by low prices, fact, the analysis of a package of 
eo of honey extracted. Thick cappings seldom happens with beeswax, since candles a number of years ago, 
1.00 increase this to twelve pounds or it is a comparatively staple article branded beeswax, revealed no bees- 
cae more. To this figure must be added of commerce. wax, but a mixture of paraffin, stearic 
1.00 the wax rendered from combs. Yet beeswax has its competitors, acid and tallow. 
2:00 The proportion of light wax to as millions of pounds of petroleum Ozokerite and ceresin are found in 
cee dark wax received from beekeepers waxes are produced and used in this a more concentrated form than par- 
r over a period of a year is about 1 country, besides millions of pounds affin in the mineral oil deposits of 
to 344, so in estimating comb wax of paraffin and other waxes exported the earth and are of higher melting 
we should add three and one-half each year. The production of min- point. The supply is plentiful, but 
times the capping wax, with an allow- eral, vegetable, animal and insect the price of 8 to 30 cents does not 
nee for much normally light yellow waxes is enormous. Beeswax could undereut beeswax much. Montan, 
ipping wax which is darkened by not possibly fulfill the present-day secured from peat and lignite, at 5 
nproper rendering or by the addi- uses for wax. to 25 cents, competes with mineral 
tion of wax from comb. With this It finds competitors on every side, Waxes to a greater extent than it 
x, allowance, the proportion of capping Jn addition to paraffin, ozokerite, does with beeswax. The cheaper, at 
5.00 wax to comb wax would probably be  ceresin, montan. Japan, spermaceti, 5 cents, is black and not suited to 
ye nearer correct at 1 to 2%, ora total carnauba, candelilla, bayberry and most wax requirements. 
. about forty pounds of beeswax stearic acid, there have appeared Spermaceti is refined from a fatty 
3.0 for each thousand pounds of €x- new grades of petroleum wax, like substance taken from the head of the 
tracted honey. The wax produced syncera, superla, and cerowax, the sperm whale. The price ranges near 
. vith comb honey is consumed and so_ past few years, produced by new beeswax, 20 to 22 cents. Its clean 
sii does not affect this figure. Our bees- processes to fulfill certain purposes’ white cake and its qualities are quite 
0.00 wax crop, therefore, is about one- or to imitate other waxes. We also suitable in ointments and creams, 
- twenty-fifth of the honey crop 1m _ have several grades of a synthetic but it is hardly a competitor of bees- 
é weight—in other words, — honey wax made by the I. G. Chemical Cor- wax, since its uses are not so varied, 
¥ les must be twenty-five times the poration of Germany and sold by the Stearic acid sells for about 8 cents 
2'0 eswax sales. General Dyestuff Corporation of New per pound and is produced from tal- 
a Since under normal conditions the York City. low on a large scale and makes a 
ss ix from the beekeeper goes back The lower price and plentiful sup- fairly hard, pleasing cake, quite suit- 
6.( to foundation, there appears to be ply of many kinds of waxes offer able for wax compounds and other 
1.0 » beeswax marketing problem ex- formidable competition for beeswax, purposes where a fatty substance can 
3.0 pt during times of normal beeswax and yet our product holds its place be used. 
50 ipply and a reduced demand for’ in the industries and much more of Carnauba wax, secured from a spe- 
+ indation such as now exists. How-_ it is used in the trades than is used cies of palm of the tropics, and can- 
0 
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delilla, from a shrub in Mexico, are 
of vegetable origin, both of higher 
melting point than beeswax. They 
are of limited production and used 
where hardness and high melting 
point are needed. Carnauba ranges 
from 12 to 385 cents, depending on 
whether it is crude or refined, while 
candelilla sells for 13 to 15 cents. 
Japan wax is obtained from the 
berries of several species of Rhus, in 
Japan and California, and may be 
used where a low melting point is 
needed. It sells for but 8 to 9 cents. 


Bayberry, or myrtle, wax sells for 
about beeswax prices and is gathered 
from a coating of wax on berries of 
the Bayberry shrub, and is also a 
competitor of beeswax when used in 
compounds, 

The newer petroleum waxes, syn- 
cera and superla, made by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, range from 12 to 
22 cents a pound. Their physical ap- 
pearance and melting points resemble 
beeswax more than the other grades, 
although adulterations could be easily 
detected. A wax brought out by the 
Vacuum Oil Company, cerowax, for 
electrical insulation, sells for 14 to 
18 cents a pound, but its firm, greasy 
body eliminates it as a competitor of 
beeswax for most purposes. 

The synthetic waxes are high in 
price under present conditions, top- 
ping the list at 30 to 40 cents per 
pound. They possess hardness, high 
melting points and a peculiar odor 
which puts them in a class of their 
own. 

(The prices are New York market 
quotations for October, 1931.) 

Every wax has its place in indus- 
try, according to its adaptation. If 
mineral or petroleum waxes had 
never been discovered, no doubt bees- 

yax and other kinds would be in far 

greater demand, with a higher price. 
Yet beeswax is not near the bottom 
of the list—rather near the top of 
the higher priced waxes. 

Although beeswax seldom presents 
a marketing problem, as already 
stated, it is nevertheless affected by 
the lower priced waxes. I quote 
from a recent letter of manufactur- 
ing perfumers and chemists: “We 
have been able to substitute a cheaper 
product for beeswax, and for that 
reason are not using beeswax any 
more.” Thus it may be seen that our 
greatest competitors are the lower 
priced waxes. 

Importation amounting to a third 
of the consumption of beeswax in 
this country has an influence on the 
domestic market, yet we have seen 
years when imported beeswax was 
badly needed to supply just comb 
foundation requirements. 

Occasional world conditions affect 
beeswax. When war conditions in 
Russia stopped the extensive use of 
beeswax candles in the Greek Church, 
the five or six thousand tons annually 
imported to that country must now 
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be diverted to other trade, and this 
no doubt has a depressing influence 
on the market. To this must be added 
the increased production of beeswax 
in Russia, where beekeeping is being 
encouraged and domestic wax no 
longer used for candles. 

A year of big honey crops after 
a poor season is likely to cause an 
increased demand for comb founda- 
tion and a higher price for wax, but 
when the opposite is true and the 
expected honeyflows fail, beeswax 
becomes less in demand and its mar- 
ket suffers even though the produc- 
tion of it is reduced. 


Unusual use of a product for a 
time is likely to affect the price con- 
siderably. This occurred with honey 
in the later World War years of 
1916-1918, when honey made one of 
the greatest climbs in its market 
which has ever been known, rising 
from 8 cents to 25 cents in car lots, 
a 200 per cent advance. Beeswax 
lagged behind, moving from 30 to 
45 cents, only 50 per cent increase. 
The demand for war-time material 
did not affect beeswax except in a 
general way, but honey rose rapidly 
on account of the unusual demand 
for sugar substitutes. 


Rise and Fall in Honey 


Domestic and world crops have an 
influence on our markets. A large 
or normal average crop of honey 
throughout the whole country has a 
depressing effect which is likely to 
be felt everywhere. Since California 
is reported as the largest honey-pro- 
ducing state and the largest export- 
ing state, its crops has become more 
or less of a barometer. When her 
crop is large the markets of the coun- 
try and even the world feel it, unless 
it is balanced by short crops in other 
sections of large production. 

If such states as the intermountain, 
which are sparsely populated, enjoy 
a big harvest and exports are below 
average, we may expect a depressing 
influence on the price in Illinois even 
though our own crop is not heavy. 

On the other hand, if large pro- 
ducing states like New York, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin report a normal or large crop, we 
may still get a good price if the west- 
ern states are not flooding us with a 
surplus. 

In turn, these western states may 
feel the depressing effect of a large 
crop in New Zealand or Canada, 
where exports are depended upon. 
Crops produced in populated areas of 
the country have a better chance to 
reach the consumer at the least cost, 
and therefore bring the greatest re- 
turns to the beekeeper who develops 
the home market. 

The sweet clover regions of west- 
ern Canada have attracted many new 
beekeepers, resulting in large crops 
of honey. Ontario honey was for- 
merly sold there, but since home pro- 





duction is taking care of home con 
sumption in western Canada, easter1 
Canada must now export to the dense 
populations of England and Ger 
many, which in turn affects our for 
eign market and our price. 

So we find our next-door neighbo: 
across the line affecting our prices in 
a round-about but no less certain 
way. In fact, the retail price of nic 
clover honey in five-pound cans it 
Ontario today is 35 cents to 50 cents, 
which indicates a glutted market an 
a great need for increased home con 
sumption. 

The prices of sugar, syrups, and 
other sweets have a bearing on th: 
demand and on the price of honey, 
but may be insignificant where tablk 
honey sales are well developed 
Their competition, although appa) 
ent, should not be discouraging, a 
honey possesses ample qualities as 
valuable and pleasing sweet to find 
consumers readily, if a campaign for 
it is properly provided. Honey is th 
oldest and finest of nature’s sweets, 
an invert sugar in a form most easily 
assimilated. 

The importation of cheaper grades 
of honey from countries like th: 
West Indies has affected the domes- 
tic price. A duty of 3 cents a pound 
was levied to reduce the effect. Th: 
greatest foreign factor disturbing u 
now, however, is the low sales for 
export. A tariff in Germany is likely 
to be followed by a tariff in England, 
which indicates that we may reap 
what we have sown. Canada _ has 
levied a tariff equal to our own. The 
fact that one country cannot long 
build up a tariff price against a 
neighbor seems to indicate that tariffs 
simply increase the cost of living for 
everybody. 

Value of Local Selling 

The honey producer who sells his 
own crop, holds his customers and 
gets a fair price, is the very best 
unit in balancing the honey market. 
He is to be encouraged and compli- 
mented. Nothing too good can be 
said for him. Others should follow 
his leadership, for we would have no 
critical marketing problem if all bee 
keepers would do likewise. In fact, 
large producers who sell their crop 
in a lump, depending on others to 
market it, are too numerous. Ws 
need some of them, but it is a ques- 
tion if they would not benefit them 
selves and the industry by producing 
less at car lot prices and selling mor 
at retail prices. 

The success of the honey salesmar 
with the more or less receptive con 
sumer demand makes a large facto) 
in stabilizing the market. The bee 
keeper may do his part by producing 
nice, clean honey, well graded, pack 
ed, labeled and displayed, with suffi- 
cient advertising, for satisfactory de 
livery. 

Research and public mention is 
playing an important part in the sale 
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of many food products today. The 
work of the American Honey Insti- 
tute is the best effort we have had 
for honey so far. It was not en- 
rely an experiment, but was begun 
only after a study of similar work 
for other foods. The American 
Bakers’ Institute formed the _ back- 
ground for the work of the Honey 
Institute. 

As a result, the public is now 
thinking and using honey in a larger 
way and we have proven that honey 
can become a household food and 
that some consumers may be made 
honey conscious. 


Honey producers 
sistance has 


report sales re- 
diminished in spite of 
the greatest depression the country 
has ever known. One independent 
packer and beekeeper reports honey 
almost doubled previous 
years and he has found the campaign 
of education for honey a factor in 
quickening sales. 

So it may be expected that the con- 
sumption of two or three pounds per 
capita can be increased and we may 
look forward to an ever broadening 
market for our honey at home if 
the problem is approached by all of 
us with improved understanding and 
united effort. 


sales 


over 


Where Is the Beekeeper’s Profit ? 


By Joe Doe 
Illinois 


Dies time two or half a dozen 
4 beekeepers meet someone is al- 
most always heard to remark, “There 
is no money in keeping bees any 
more.” You have heard that lots of 
times. 

By “money in keeping bees” is 
meant the difference between the 
outgo and income from the sale of 
honey. The most of us realize that 
if people are going to use honey in 
increasing amounts in the home and 
commercially, prices will have to stay 
about where they are—or go even 
lower. This means that the income 
per unit of honey cannot be ex- 
pected to increase appreciably. So 
the hope of increasing the profit lies 
in decreasing the outgo for this same 
unit of honey produced. 





But how can this be done? Well, 
not so many years ago an automobile 
cost a lot of money. Then a young 
mechanic decided to build a car at 
a price which the average family 
could afford to pay. When this car 
became a success the manufacturers 
of the more expensive cars faced a 
very real problem. If they were to 


continue in business their prices 
would have to be reduced. How? 
That was their worry, not Henry 
Ford’s. Averaging the fat and lean 


years, the profits in the automobile 
business have steadily increased and 
the prices of cars have steadily de- 
creased, 

\ few years ago there were more 
than two hundred makes of cars in 
this country; now around forty or 
fifty. What has become of the rest? 
The manufacturers of these forty- 
or fifty-odd cars have been able to 
olve the production problem by im- 

ving their equipment and manu- 

turing that many 

‘re cars are turned out at a lower 

r unit cost in order to meet the 

mstantly lowering selling price. 

The nature of this problem is not 

y different from the one facing 
When the price of a car 


processes so 


ekeepers. 
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comes within our reach we buy one. 
When the price of honey comes some- 
where near the price of sugar the 
housewife will use more of it. 
Since we can’t boost the price, we 
must look more to the production end 
of our business. We must have bees 
to produce honey. Whatever race of 
bees we have, are they 
ducing strain? Strains of bees vary 
in production the same as strains of 
any breed of dairy cattle or poultry. 


a good pro- 


And next, what of our equipment 
and management? No matter what 
the style or size of our hives, they 
should be in good condition, and if 
they are of various 
they should be standardized in our 
yards so that eq 
changeable from one 
other. If frames 
do not fit 
considerably handicapped, and lose 
time looking for a hive in which to 
put it when not wanted in the first 
hive. And the with any of the 
rest of our equipment. 


styles and sizes 


inter- 
colony to an- 


upment is 


which fit one hive 


into the others, we are 


same 


Very few, if any, 
could produce more from a 
smaller number of colonies if 
thought and study were given the 
matter during the months between 
fall and spring, and plans made for 
the manipulations the following sea- 
son, If more honey can be produced 
from a smaller number of 
the time thus saved can be 
handling an 
colonies, or used in some other kind 
of work. This means more honey 
with the same investment of time. 

Close application and _ thorough 
study will many ways in 
which economies methods may be 
effected. We n 


beekeepers but 
honey 
more 


colonies, 
used in 


increased number of 


show 


study constantly 


if we want to be able to compete 
with present day conditions and stay 
in the business \ few months ago 
a man who keeps ound five hundred 
colonies of bees wrote in this journal 
that he could produce honey and sell 
it at what is generally considered a 


low price and make a profit on it. 
That must be the aim of more bee- 
keepers if honey is to become a part 
of every family’s food supply. 

And that brings us to another con- 
sideration—that of educating folks 
to the value of honey in their diet. 
Posters, advertisements in local pa- 
pers, signs, and similar things help 
in every community. Several nation- 
ally advertised foods are mentioning 
honey in recipes given over the radio 
and in advertisements. This is partly 
due to the efforts of the American 
Honey Institute. As individual bee- 
keepers and as associations we can 
great deal toward helping to 
bring honey into more general use 
by giving financial support to the 
Institute. 

In retailing honey an almost count- 
less number of styles and sizes of 
containers are used. The Department 
of Agriculture has found more than 
seventy different styles of glass and 
tin containers in the honey market. 
If beekeepers concentrated on a 
fourth or a fifth of this number, and 
with fewer styles, the cost of the 
package could be reduced. 

From now on we will have to be- 
come used to lower prices than in the 
past few years. And it is up to each 
one of us to determine, at least to 
a large extent, the amount of our 
profit by finding out more concern- 
ing the hows, whys, and wherefores 
of honey producing and selling. 


do a 


Where to Secure Hubam Seed 
In the March issue 
question as to where 
may be secured. We 
lowing replies: 

Axel R. Johnson, Paton, lowa, sug- 
writing to county agent at 
Boone, Iowa. The county agent re- 
plies with the following list: 

Bert Bakley, Route 2, Ogden. 

William Bakley, Route 2, Ogden. 
Ferdinand Zwald, R. 2, Ogden. 
John P. Wolf, R. 3, Ogden. 

L. O. MeCall, R. 3, Ogden. 

R. J. LeMaster, R. 3, Woodward. 
Ralph Noland, R. 3, Woodward. 
Emmet Noland, R. 3, Woodward. 


there Was a 
Hubam 
have the fol- 


seed 


vests 


M. K. Noland, R. 3, Woodward. 
Lew E. William, R. 3, Woodward. 
L. Ray Van Deventer, R. 3, Ames. 


McKone Bros., R. s Boone. 

F. R. Kenison, R. 3, Madrid. 

W. B. Hurley, R. 3, Madrid. 

H. E. Fry, Boone. 

A. E. Sutherland, R. 3, Madrid. 

W. M. Anderson, R. 2, Ogden. 

Ray Shaeffer, R. 2, Ogden. 

Harry J. Richards, R. 1, Story City. 

Will Pritchard, Pilot Mound. 

Lester Mace, Perry. 

W. E. Crowe, of Gibson City, Illi- 
nois, writes that he had forty acres 
of Hubam that produced 
and that its germination is tested by 
state inspection. inter- 
ested should correspond to addresses 


riven. 


nice seed 
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Drone-Laying Workers 


It often happens, late in the spring, that after having 
found a colony queenless and having given it brood to 
rear a queen, the only result is drone-laying workers and 
consequently a worthless colony. 

It is a waste of time to try to get such a colony to rear 
a queen. It is even usually a waste of time to try to 
give it a queen, as the bees seem to be satisfied with their 
drone-layers. The only thing to do is to break up the 
colony and unite it with others. But a beekeeper often 
dislikes to diminish the number of his colonies at this 
time of the season. Then our advice is to rebuild it with 
brood and young bees and a queen, if possible. A good 
way also is to exchange its location with that of a healthy 
stock, in which case the bees of that healthy stock will 
soon do away with the drone-laying workers. Do not 
figure on only one such worker; they are often to be 
found by the half dozen. 


Ventilation 


As June advances, more and more ventilation is needed. 
With strong, active colonies, we often resort to raising 
the hive from its bottom, in front, and placing a block 
under the front wall, so as to raise it as much as two 
or three inches from the bottom board. We never allow 
our bees to cluster in front of the hive, except in the 
dry months when nothing is to be had. We aim to have 
the hive raised high enough in front to give all the ven- 
tilation needed. We never raise it in the rear, because 
the bees are apt to cluster on the outside and sting the 
apiarist as he walks back and forth. 


Comb Building 


The spring months are good to get combs built by the 
bees. But if you do not use full sheets of foundation in 
the frames, you should not get combs built by full colo- 
nies that have only room for a comb or two, for in that 
case you will have lots of drone-combs built. Neither 
should you get queenless colonies to build combs, for 
they, also, will build much drone comb. 

Giving a swarm combs half built is courting the build- 
ing of drone-combs. When a swarm is hived on partly 
built combs, its queen finds herself with plenty of room 
and the bees take advantage of this to build drone-combs. 
The more prolific the queen is, the more worker-comb her 
colony will build, especially if she is a young queen, for 
queens seem to have the ability to impart their desires to 
the workers. When a queen is tired of laying and begins 
to lag, then is the time when the bees will build drone- 
combs, most probably because it is more quickly built 
than worker-comb and is all right for the storage of 
honey. 


Why Bees Do Not Work in Supers 


Sometimes a colony will keep out of the supers while 
nearly all the other colonies are filling theirs rapidly. 
This is, of course, mainly due to the fact that this hive 
has less field bees than its neighbors. But it also happens 
that it may not like to go into an empty super, containing 
only foundation or empty combs. A very good way then 
is to remove from some very strong colony a comb or two 
of super honey, or even a few nearly finished sections, 
and put these in our backward colony, exchanging these 
combs for some of its empty ones. The strong colony 
will hardly notice the theft and will soon have those 
combs as well filled as the others, while our backward 
colony, encouraged by the addition, will work in the 
supers with activity. We often equalize colonies in this 
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way, so that at the end of the crop everything is foun‘ 
full. Of course, this is not to be thought of with queen- 
less colonies or weak ones. 


Swarm Prevention 
by Cutting Out Queen-Cells 


Do not figure that you will prevent swarming by cut- 
ting out the queen-cells. You may be able to do it in 
a few instances. But when the bees are determined to 
swarm they will rebuild queen-cells as soon as your back 
is turned and will swarm sometimes with only a larva in 
each queen-cell thus built. To prevent swarming, it takes 
a large amount of ventilation, shade during the warm 
hours of the day, plenty of room for surplus honey and 
plenty of room for the queen to lay. Moving the brood 
two or more stories up (Demaree way) and giving the 
main brood story plenty of room with sheets of founda- 
tion will usually do the trick. Moving the hive to a new 
spot and putting a division in its place will also usuall 
have the result of preventing natural swarming. 


Putting on Supers 


It is a mistake to put supers on too early, as it de- 
prives the hives to a certain extent of the warmth needed 
to breed. Yet one must not wait too long. Some 
people advise to put on supers when the bees begin to 
whiten the top of the combs with new wax. This would 
often be too late to avoid natural swarming. The appear- 
ance of the honey-yielding flowers is a very good induce- 
ment for the putting on of the supers. In white clover 
regions the first blossoms appear from two to three weeks 
before the opening in full of the harvest. Sometimes the 
bees will not harvest a drop of honey, with full fields of 
bloom, because of unfavorable weather. Then in two o1 
three days the hives will show the nectar in every corner. 
Keep your eyes open if you wish to catch the crop. 


Bees Are Swarming 


June is the time when the honeyflow begins in the 
northeastern states where the white Dutch or pasture 
clover is the principal source of nectar. If the bees are 
ready and are kept contented there should be a good 
harvest. If the colonies are weak there is nothing to be 
done about it this year. If they are strong the skill of 
the beekeeper will largely determine whether they will 
fill the supers with honey or waste the flow with useless 
swarming. Too often we see a good honeyflow wasted 
because the bees start to swarming and one swarm suc- 
ceeds another until the parent colony is too weak to 
amount to anything. 

The beekeeper should watch closely at this season to 
make sure that there is plenty of room for colony expan- 
sion. If supers are given in time they offer room for 
clustering space for the young bees, which would other- 
wise crowd the brood nest. Undue crowding not only 
loses honey for lack of storage space when the flow is 
on, but it tends to induce swarming. 








Farm Prices 


A recent publication of the Bureau of Markets of th: 
U. S. Department of Agriculture gives some interestin: 
comparisons of farm prices. From these figures it i 
easy to see that further readjustment between the thing 
which the farmer sells and the things he must buy i 
necessary. 

It is interesting to note that the purchasing value of 
honey is relatively higher than that of most other agri 
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cultural products. The beekeeper is in a more favorable 
position than one who produces cotton, corn or wheat, 
but still his purchasing power is below that of pre-war 
days. 

To arrive at the figures given, the department has used 
the average price of commodities from 1909 to 1914 as 
a base and calls this average 100. At present prices 
cotton, corn and wheat are worth just one-half of the 
price which they brought then. To cut the value of a 
man’s crop in half is bad enough, but we find that the 
prices of the things which the farmer must buy are still 
above the pre-war figure by nearly one-third. Thus the 
cotton or grain farmer has less than half the buying 
power of pre-war days. 

Chickens are the only farm product given with a value 
above the pre-war figures. The average of all the farm 
commodities listed is only 61 per cent of the pre-war 
price, while the average price of all commodities the 
farmer buys for family maintenance is 132. 

The price of honey during recent times has been ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of pre-war times. As compared 
to the 50 per cent of the grain or cotton farmer, the bee- 
keeper is in a favorable position, but in comparison to 
the buying power of pre-war times he is still at a dis- 
advantage. 

The fact that honey has maintained a price relatively 
higher than other farm products is a source of encour- 
agement. This certainly indicates that there is an in- 
creasing demand for our product and that new markets 
are being developed. We find that the bee men who 
have secured good crops are optimistic and still put their 
faith in the bees. Certainly one would hardly give up his 
bees to produce any other farm crop under present con- 
ditions. We do know of some who are giving up other 
branches of farming to devote more time to the bees. 


How Much Sugar 





Beekeepers are fortunate that the demand for honey 
has held up as well as it has considering the present de- 
moralized state of the sugar market. Just now there is 
an enormous over-production of sugar, and this, of 
course, helps to depress the market for other sweets. 
Foreign sugar has recently sold in New York at less than 
1 cents per pound after paying 2 cents per pound of duty. 
This leaves a very small return to the foreign producer. 

Acreage of both cane and beet sugar has been ex- 
panded beyond the present capacity of the market and 
sugar from corn is rapidly increasing in output. Recent 
newspaper statements are to the effect that the corn 
sugar factories are now turning out a million pounds of 
crystallized sugar every day. With such large produc- 
tion it certainly will replace beet and cane sugar fo 
many purposes. 

With new sources of sugar coming to light, one cannot 
but wonder when the limit will be reached. It is decidedly 
encouraging to the beekeeper that honey has declined in 
price less in proportion than other sweets. This indicates 
that there is still a place for the oldest sweet known to 
man, no matter how much sugar floods the markets. 


American Methods 


Some European bee magazines seem to regard it as 
unpatriotic for their beekeepers to accept American 
methods. To us it seems like a very short-sighted policy 
to cling to anything simply because it originated in our 
own country. ; 

The reason that advance has been more rapid in 
America is simply because we have combined the best 
from all countries. A beekeeper, coming to this country 
from Germany, England, or France, finds his neighbor 
following very different methods than he has been accus- 
tomed to. When they become better acquainted each can 
learn something from the other. 

Among American beekeepers are representatives from 
lany countries—England, France, Germany, Russia, and 
thers. Each has some point of excellence in his system, 
ut none is perfect. Charles Dadant was very severely 
riticised in his home country when he wrote of the ad 
intages of the new system he had learned over heré 
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Likewise Alois Alfonsus changed his viewpoint on coming 
to this country and was criticized at home. 

So-called American methods are merely the combina- 
tion of the best from all countries, because the people of 
this country have come from so many widely distant 
places and each has made some contribution to the de- 
velopment of our industry. 


Time will put all methods to the test, and the best will 
survive regardless of prejudice. Beekeepers coming from 
abroad take up the new methods, not because they are 
new, but because they are better than the old with which 
they have been familiar. Improvement is still possible 
and much progress still remains to be made. When we 
close our eyes to the fact that we may learn from others 
we cease to move forward. 


Appearance Sells the Product 


The use of cellophane wrappers for comb honey has 
done much to stimulate sales. Everywhere we hear re- 
ports to the effect that honey sells better when wrapped. 
In the May issue of Beekeepers’ Item, Louis Biediger 
tells of filling two dozen of the wrappers and putting 
them in a local store. He reports that all were sold 
within a few hours, while four cartons of honey in glass 
jars remained on the shelves. 

The old-time custom of sales in bulk has all but dis- 
appeared. The housewife of today demands a neat and 
clean package which protects the food from dust. Cut 
comb honey put up in this manner is selling in markets 
where honey put up in the usual manner moves very 
slowly. 


An Observing Hive 


A studying beekeeper can have nothing that will give 
him more pleasure and information than an observing 
hive. But this hive must not be composed of a number 
of combs, for in that case one cannot observe the bees 
and see the queen lay without difficulty. A one-comb 
beehive, with windows on each side, covered with shut- 
ters when not under observation, is the only hive suitable, 
for with such a hive the queen and the bees cannot avoid 
our attention. We had such a hive for fifteen years or 
more, every summer, on our own porch, where we could 
exhibit the colony to visitors and spend hours near it our 
selves, watching the queen in the act of laying and the 
bees feeding the brood, bringing home the honey, storing 
it, as well as the pollen, in the cells. 

It is not at all difficult to stock such a colony. After 
the season is well opened, when the bees are beginning 
to secure honey from the field, just remove a good frame 
of brood and bees, with the queen, from a strong colony. 
Give this division an additional number of young bees to 
help it make up for the workers that return to the old 
home. You will find that it is not hard to get the bees 
to stay in the spot you select, since the queen is with 
them. Do not take down the shutters, except when you 
wish to watch the bees, as it disturbs them more or less. 
Of course, if you leave the shutters off you will get the 
workers accustomed to the light, but it will always dis- 
turb them more or less and they will usually smear the 
glass with propolis. 

This colony should be placed in a corner of your porch 
where the flying bees are not likely to disturb neighbors 
or the people that go about the porch. We have never 
had any trouble, because the bees of such a hive soon get 
When the summer 
usually unite that little colony with 


accustomed to the sight of people. 
season is over we 
some queenless colony in the aplary. 

A colony like this may be caused to rear young queens 
and you may study all the phases of queen-rearing. There 


is no end to the interest 
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Honey and the Chain Store 


ROFITABLE honey production is 
based on seccessful marketing. 
Therefore, every commercial bee- 
keeper should know the trends in 
selling honey. If his attention is 
occupied by production, he may find 


his market gradually dwindling, so 
his ability to produce avails him 
nothing. He should know enough 


about marketing to use judgment in 
choosing the path he will take be- 
tween his honey house and the con- 
sumers’ tables. 

The rapid growth and expansion 
of the chain store has created a furor 


in the realm of distribution. The 
invasion of the “chain gang” has de- 
veloped opposition from wholesale 
grocers and independent merchants 


who represent the channels of trade 
which have been in operation for 
many years. 

Producers and manufacturers whose 
business has been developed through 
independent outlets naturally take up 
the cause of their customers and 
fight the octopus-like enemy. It is 
only natural that beekeepers who for 
years have been selling their honey 
through wholesalers or directly to re- 
tail grocers should resent the inroads 
of the chains, which have put many 
of their customers out of business 
and have reduced the sales volume 
of many of those that have survived. 

Whether the chain store is good 
for the community and the nation or 
not, one fact stands out——IT HAS 
BEEN ACCEPTED FAVORABLY 
BY THE PUBLIC AND IT IS HERE 
TO STAY. 

It is, therefore, a factor of great 
importance in the distribution of 
honey. Beekeepers must decide 











Many up-to-date service store owners r 
to increase buying and advertising power th 
yet given much attention to honey. 
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By Natt Noyes Dodge 


Washington 
whether to ignore or oppose the 
chain or to take advantage of the 
outlets which it offers and thus in- 


vite the antagonism of the wholesale 
grocer and the independent retailer. 

Where chain stores have taken an 
active part in honey selling, inde- 
pendent retailers, as a rule, have lost 
interest in honey because they are 
not able to compete with the chains 
in this item. This one fact is of 
utmost importance to the beekeeping 
industry and may go so far as to 
revolutionize the system of honey 
selling and alter some of the estab- 
lished practices of production. 

For many years the attention of 
economists has been attracted to the 
inefficiencies in the distribution of 


many products. The American meth- 
od of mass production which has 
spread from the machine industries 
through all fields of production has 
so lowered the costs that it is now 
generally understood that the peopl 
of this country enjoy a higher stand 
ard of living than the people of any 
other nation. 

The development of a system of 
distribution equal to our system of 
production should accomplish a sec- 
ond and similar rise in living stand- 
ards. The chain store, without doubt, 
is a step toward lower distribution 
costs, lower prices to consumers, in- 
creased buying power, higher living 
standards. The chain store, at a 
single step, performs the function of 
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proportions, 
displays 


Atlantic and Pacific Tea 


and bargain offers they push honey 
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meet chain competition by joining 
rough combined effort. Such 


organizations 
systems have not 


Company is a 
It has featured honey in radio advertising on several occasions 
to the front 


chain store system of nation-wid 


With windoy 


and take it off the ‘‘bottom shelf 
both wholesaler and retailer wit} 
their expensive double operations 


Huge buying power, modern method 
and volume sales of the chain stor 
have reduced costs. 

In some parts of the country, head 
of chain store grocery systems hav« 
become interested in honey. Thi 
interest is by no means philanthropic 


for, although a chain store systen 
may have a “heart of gold,” it i 


entirely of the minted variety. 

In the first place, honey offers th 
chain store an item that has neve 
been merchandized in a modern man 
ner; no competition and the field 
clear. Second, honey is a sweet whic 
may be sold at a profit. Sugar 
passed out at a almost ever 
day. Third, honey lends itself 1 
use as a “leader.’’ Leaders are iten 
placed on a special sale at interval 
to attract buyers to the store. On 
the housewife is in the store, it is tl 
duty of the clerk to sell her enoug 
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ther items which carry a profit to 
nake up for the lack of profit on the 
eader. 

This practice is condemned as 
‘poor business’’ by the experienced 
rocerymen, but it is apparently serv- 
ng a satisfactory purpose to the 
hains, as they continue to use it 
ear after year. These three reasons 
ire back of the chain stores’ interest 
n honey, and explain why the chain 
tores have moved hundreds of thou- 
inds of retail honey packages in the 
ast few years. Not all of the grocery 
hain store systems have made an 
effort to sell honey, but enough of 
hem have done so to make the chain 
tore one of the largest retail out- 
ts for honey today. 

In entering the honey selling field, 
the chain stores have taken honey 
rom its hiding place on the bottom 
shelf, dusted off the pail and put it 
n the window for everyone to see. 
hey have gone even farther by put- 
ting honey advertising in the news- 


paper, something almost unknown 
before. By building big window and 
counter displays, advertising, and 


featuring special sales of honey at 
split-cent prices, the chains have de- 
veloped a big turnover which has 
made many new honey users and has 
also increased the amount of honey 
consumed by consistent honey eaters. 

But there is another side to the 
story, and it is the rock which is 
shattering the efforts of beekeepers 
to work together. It is the bone of 
contention which is splitting the in- 
dustry so that part of the beekeepers 
uphold the cause of the independent 


vrocer and fight the chains while 
other beekeepers have adopted chain 
store methods of selling. 

Price is the chain store god. “Buy 
cheap and sell cheap” is the chain 
store motto. The lowest price on 
the market is the one in which the 


chain store buyer is interested. How- 
ever, there are three other things to 
onsider, and after several years of 
experience in selling honey the chains 
ire learning that price is not the only 
factor. A dependable source of sup- 
ily, year in and year out, standard 
nd uniform quality, and an estab- 
shed label in which the public has 
onfidence are three essentials to 
large scale honey selling. It pays 
e chain store to give a little higher 
rice for these advantages. 
However, this is the Waterloo of 
e small beekeeper, and even to the 
mmercial honey producer with sev- 
al apiaries. The entire crop is not 
drop in the bucket for the chain 
If the chain were to purchase 
s crop and that of a dozen other 
eekeepers, it has a mixed-up assort- 
ent of labels and flavors, which is 
for customer satisfaction. 
the chain is tempted to 
iy only at a price concession that 
aves the beekeeper almost nothing 
(Turn to page 251) 
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“Phoenix Flame” Features Beautiful Honey Jars 


aa 


Martens, Read & Co of San Francisco, 


N the April number of the Phoenix 

Flame, a little house organ pub- 
lished by the Phoenix-Hermetic Com- 
pany, 2444 West Sixteenth Street, 
Chicago, in the interest of packers 
of foods, makers of pharmaceuticals, 
proprietary remedies, toilet prepara- 
tions and chemicals, there is an article 
by “The Observer” entitled “Table 
Talk,” featuring a beautiful jar of 
orange blossom honey for table use. 

The Observer states in part: ““Want 
ideas regarding food—how it should 
be prepared and how it should be 
served? Then merely mention your 


idea around the dinner table or ban- 
quet board. . 

“One suggestion has come up in 
conversations on food which I have 
indirectly started. This has to do 
with containers for preserves, jams, 


jellies and honey. And with particu- 
lar reference to size, shape and ap- 
pearance which permits them to be 
taken to the table just as they are. 

“There seems to be an increasing 


complaint on the part of hostesses 


that products are packed in tall, 
small-mouthed jars. Such jars are 
easily tipped over. A spoon is in- 


serted with difficulty. If you are not 
careful the spoon may disappear in 
the contents. And, as a final straw, 
the package is disfigured 


with un- 

sightly labels. 
“If the hostess is particular, the 
contents of the jar must be trans- 
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ith a set-up di 


ferred to another receptacle before 
it can be brought to the table. 

“A product in glass needs no 
identifying label. Put the label on 
the bottom of the container. Wrap 
the container in cellophane and put 
the label on the cellophane. Or 
lithograph the metal cap and do away 
with all labels. Then the product 
may be taken to the table in its origi- 
nal container. 

“The old-fashioned jam pot was 
quite practical; squat, compact, would 
not upset. A preserve ladle or tea- 
spoon may be used in it without fear 
of losing it. 

“Several packers of preserves, 
jams, jellies and honey have designed 
their packages in with 
these ideas.” 


accordance 


Put Your “Safety Valve’’ 
on Top 


Optimism sometimes is expensive. 
Last summer, when one comb honey 
super was nearly capped and a sec 
ond well along in the hives in the 
outapiaries, I put the third super be- 
low the other two, feeling sure the 
harvest would last. It stopped un- 
expectedly because of a hot spell and 
I had many unfinished sections. If 
I had added the third super on top, 
everything would have been all right. 


S. F. Haxton, Pennsylvania. 
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Good Combs the Prime Requisite of an Apiary 


By William G. Hewes 
California 


OOD combs are, in my opinion, 

the prime requisite of an apiary, 
and I feel that I know, for I have run 
apiaries in which most of the combs 
were bad and I have run apiaries in 
which most of the combs were good. 

In the year 1889, when Thomas G. 
Newman was running the American 
Bee Journal, I bought of him a comb 
foundation mill. I don’t exactly re- 
member the name of the maker of 
the mill, but it was one of those good 
old Dutch names beginning with Van. 
(Vandervort.—Editor.) The mill was 
good, but my facilities for preparing 
the wax sheets were not, with the 
result that I turned out thousands 
of sheets of foundation which, when 
drawn out into combs, would have a 
strip of stretched cells, along the top 
bar, two or more inches wide. 

I sometimes made up this stuff for 
others, charging 10 cents a pound 


for changing their wax cakes into 
foundation. I remember one _ bee- 
keeper who appeared at my place 


one day, riding on a pony and driving 
ahead of him three donkeys loaded 
with wax. He had come over the 
trails from a place high up in the 
mountains, about thirty miles distant. 
I set to work the next day, he help- 
ing me, and after two days we got 
the foundation out. When, on the 
morning of the fourth day, he set 
out for home he took with him a load 
packed on those donkeys, the badness 
of which must, in time, have reduced 
his honey crops by hundreds of dol- 
lars. 

I used to cut out the stretched 
cells and fit in pieces of good worker 
comb, or have the bees build them 
in when I had hives which were in 
that condition when bees will gen- 
erally build worker comb. 


ee RA 


With combs like this in the hive, queens can give a good account 
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I even discovered a way of getting 
the bees into a mental state in which 
they would build nothing but worker 
comb. To do that it was necessary 
to have some big patches of drone 
brood in the hive, but that requisite 
was easily met, as I always had them. 
Then with a sharp uncapping knife 
I would go through the hive and take 
the heads off of these fellows, placing 
alongside of each comb containing 
beheaded drones a comb which need-* 
ed patching. I never knew the comb 
to be filled out with other’ than 
worker-cells. I do not know whether 
it was revulsion and disgust at the 
nasty mess of housecleaning on their 
hands or the spread of the feeling 
among them that they did not want 
drones. 

Hot weather and a big flow during 
the time when foundation is being 
drawn out may cause the best of 
foundation to stretch when only sup- 
ported by four horizontal wires. 
About ten years ago there was pub- 
lished in one of the bee journals (I 
think it was Gleanings) a method of 
wiring frames with which I was so 
pleased after trying it that I have 
wired all frames by that method ever 
since. It is simply the addition of 
another wire, which, starting at an 
end of the lowest horizontal wire, is 
laced under and over the next two 
wires, looped about the top wire and 
returned the same way to the oppo- 
site corner of the frame from which 
it started. By this method of wiring, 
queens lay eggs right up to the top 
bar. However, perfect combs are not 
necessarily obtained by this method. 
The upper cells do not stretch, it is 
true, but if the foundation is drawn 


out in the brood chamber, about 
eight square inches in the corner 
&s a 


of themselves 


nearest the entrance is apt to be cut 
out instead of being drawn out, nor 
will the comp be built down to the 
bottom bar. The proper place to 
have all foundation drawn out is in 
the super. 


To Secure Purely Mated 


Queens 
By Annie D. Betts 
England 
A method of obtaining purely 


mated queens has been suggested 
during the past year by Goetze, of 
Germany. The _ beekeeper, having 
obtained a breeding queen of the 
race or strain he desires to establish 
in his apiary, raises from her eggs 
enough young queens to requeen al! 
his colonies (and, as far as possible, 
those of his neighbors who can li 
persuaded to join in the venture). 
He thus has all his colonies headed 
by mismated queens of the required 
strain. 

Next year he again raises queens 
from the original breeding queen and 
requeens all colonies. Since all the 
drones flying in the apiary are pure- 
bred, being sons of the pure-bread 
(though mismated) daughters of the 
original queen, the batch of queens 
raised during the second summer will 
all necessarily be purely mated 
that is, if no drones of other strains 
drift in from neighboring apiaries; 
hence the desirability of inducing 
neighbors to cooperate. 


A New Bulletin 


“Pollination of Deciduous Fruits 
by Bees” is the title of a new bul- 
letin by G. L. Philp and G. H. Van- 
sell, published by the California Col- 
lege of Agriculture. The bulletin 
gives lists of the principal varieties 


of tree fruits, with suggestions of 
suitable varieties for cross-pollina- 
tion. 


The bulletin deals especially with 
the work of the honeybee in pollin- 
nation and gives suggestions to the 
fruit grower for placing and handling 
the bees in the orchard. 

Those interested should address the 
College of Agriculture, Berkeley, 
California, and ask for Circular 62. 


To the South for Bees 


Mr. E. J. Stahlman, of Grover Hill, 
Ohio, came down to Pineland, South 
Carolina, in his truck and purchased 
a load of nuclei on frames of brood 
and took them back to Ohio. He 
went into the bee yards here, selected 
and caged his own and is getting ex- 
perience in package shipping at first 
hand. He was accompanied by his 
son, J. E. Stahlman. 

oe 


Ferebee. 
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Globe Thistles for Bee Pasture 


By C. W. Wood 
Michigan 

Beekeepers have in the family of 
elobe thistle plants a worthy lot of 
allies. Yet, according to observa- 
tion, they, like many of our best 
friends, are not appreciated at their 
true worth. In the Old World, where 
they are native from southern Europe 
to central Africa, they are much used 
as bee pasture, and would undoubt- 
edly serve the same purpose in this 
country. 

The species of greatest renown as 
a bee plant (Echinops exaltatus) is 
a native of Russia and perfectly 
hardy in this country. Being a bi- 
ennial, it must be started anew every 
year, but it self-sows so freely that 
it is little bother. It is a tall plant, 
growing as high as six or seven feet 
under good culture, and has blue 
flowers throughout most of the sum- 
mer. The most popular form, so far 
as gardens are concerned, is Echinops 
Ritro, a two- to- three-foot perennial 
which produces its variable blue 
flowers all summer long. There are 
a number of other species, all having 
a good reputation as bee plants. 

The entire family is a peculiar one, 
being more or less white-wooly and 
generally having finely divided leaves, 
with the lobes and teeth spiny. As 
the common name implies, the flowers 
are formed like globes, each indi- 
vidual flower of the globe having an 
involucre of its own and the entire 
globe possessing an all-embracing one 
of its own. They are easy plants to 
grow, doing well in any common soil 
and making fair growth in places too 
sterile for most other plants. How- 
ever, it is not recommended to give 
them a too lean soil if maximum re- 
sults are desired. 

In addition to being good bee pas- 
ture, they have much garden deco- 
rative value, and they are particu- 
larly good when planted in large 
groups in out-of-way places around 
the yard. Then, too, they can be 
dried like other everlasting flowers 
and used in winter bouquets. 


Good Work 
Walter Gill, Jr., of Roswell, New 
Mexico, is a boy twelve years old 
who is in the sixth grade. The editor 
has recently had a chance to see a 


very good composition which he 
wrote about bees. The paper was 
neatly typewritten and fully illus- 


trated with pictures cut from a bee 
supply catalog. The teacher was so 
much pleased with Walter’s paper 
that she sent him to two other grades 
to read it to the students. It is very 
evident that Walter learned a_ lot 
about bees when preparing that pa- 
per. Such work as this on the part 
school children furnishes desirable 
timulation to the development of the 
dustry. 
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By N. N. Dodge 


Buck into Honey Production in 
Montana 

Mr. Floyd J. Buck, formerly of 
Walla Walla, Washington, is now 
located in Glasgow, Montana, where 
he plans to operate a number of 
apiaries for the production of ex- 
tracted honey. Mr. Buck states that 
his honey house will be equipped with 


the most modern and improved ex- 
tracting, heating and packing ma- 
chinery. ° 

0 


Glass Factory at Seattle 

Beekeepers and honey packers in 
the Northwest who have been having 
difficulty in obtaining honey 
containers are much interested in 
the establishment of a glass factory 
in Seattle, Washington. This _ fac- 
tory, operating under the name of 
The Northwest Glass Company, be- 
gon production of glass containers in 
February, 1932. Officials of the com- 
pany have become especially 
ested in honey containers and are 
working with the Committee of 
Standards of the Washington State 
Beekeepers’ Association in an effort 
to determine the type of container 
most suitable for honey. The com- 
pany’s designer has been working on 
an improved design for a honey jar 
which will incorporate all of the de- 
sirable features suggested by the 
association’s committee. 


glass 


inter- 


Oo 
Late Start a Benefit 

Rain, cold and continuously cloudy 
weather kept bees in the hives 
through March and April west of the 
Cascade Mountains in Washington. 
However, cold weather through Janu- 
ary and February retarded brood 
rearing so that colonies wintered well 
and as a rule were in unusually good 
condition early in May. Beekeepers 
located in districts where vine maple 
is abundant anticipate an above nor- 
mal surplus from this source if fair 
weather continues through May. 

UO 

Honey-Maid Graham Crackers 

Announcement was made on April 
30 that the National Biscuit Com- 
pany has arranged for national dis- 
tribution of Honey-Maid graham 
crackers. This product together with 
the trade name was originated on 
the Pacific Coast eight ago, 
and its manufacture has demanded 
many tons of honey annually. The 
identical method of baking and pack- 
ing Honey-Maid Grahams will be fol- 


years 


lowed by the National Biscuit Com- 
pany as has been used by the Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Company in manufac- 
turing this product during the last 
eight years. 
0 
Gunfire for Wormy Apples 

Beekeepers in the Wenatchee apple 
growing district of Washington are 
much interested in a novel experi- 
ment being conducted by the Deitch 
Brothers, orchardists of the We- 
nachee Valley. Several years ago 
the brothers noticed that a portion 
of their orchard in which a small 
caliber rifle was frequently fired was 
This 
constructed 
“cannon” out of a piece of 
This fired four 
or six times daily during the periods 
that the codlin moths are depositing 
The theory is 
brought 


quite free from wormy 
spring the brothers have 
a small 
pipe. 


apples. 


“weapon” is 


eggs. that the con 


cussion about by the explo 


sion injures the eggs so that they 
will not hatch. Beekeepers in on 
chard districts are always hopeful 


codlin moth 
control is attempted that may super- 
sede the spray that 
annually results in the loss of hun- 
dreds of thousands of 


when any method of 


poison program 
bees. 
0 
Cost of Production in Oregon 
The first 
in apiary 
tion to the 


work 
rela- 
production of 
honey in Oregon has been completed 


year of two years’ 
management in 


cost of 


by the Pacific Coast See Culture 
Laboratory in cooperation with the 
Oregon Agricultural College. Rec 


ords were secured from about one 
hundred of Oregon's leading bee- 
keepers. A summary of this work 


during 
repeated 
Vansell, of the 


will be published some time 
1932 and the work will be 
in 1933. Mr. G. H. 
Pacific Coast Bee Culture Labora- 
tory, in company with Mr. Carl 
Koehnen, an extensive producer of 
package bees in Colusa County, Calli- 
fornia, is making an extensive visit 
to the fruit growing regions of the 
state of Washington. Mr. Vansell is 
making a survey of the relation of 
bees to pollination, particularly from 
the standpoint of the beekeeper, who 
has frequently failed to profit by his 
rental of bees to orchardists. 


> 
Webster Studies Fireweed Pest 
Dr. R. L. Webster, state entomolo- 
gist of Washington, is making prepa 


(Turn to page 251) 
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AM sitting in the garden. All 

around me the hot, hazy summer 
air is full of pleasant sounds—a 
lark singing above, a hen cackling 
loudly down in the village because 
she has laid her first brown egg, the 
sheep bleating on yonder hillside, 
children making merry at their sum- 
mer games. 

3ut it is not of these sounds I am 
thinking as I rest beneath the shade 
of the bullace trees, disturbed only 
by some passing farm wagon as it 
rumbles loosely by from the village. 
I am listening to the soothing mur- 
mur of countless bees, which to me 
is far more cheerful than the song 
of the birds on this hot summer 
noon —the sound that is music, that 
lulls to sleep the busiest man as he 
reclines at ease and gives the Maker 


thanks that at last the whole earth 
is decked in its sheen of summer 
splendor. 

The deep scent of blossoming 


beans and clover comes gently over 
the hedge, and on everything an air 
of peace and quietness seems to 
brood. 

Why is it ordained that the bees 
should swarm or undertake their 
busiest work on the hottest and sul- 


triest days, when mankind desires 
nothing but to dream through the 
hours in a cool spot of woodland 


shade? But so it is. To venture 
into the open on this day of sun- 
shine is to be frizzled and baked 
into a limp mass of perspiring hu- 
manity. 

But in this the bees just revel, 
and few melodies delight the ear 
more than the glad sound of their 
comings and goings on this day of 
sunshine. To be a beekeeper is to 
be full of anxious thoughts when the 
mind of other men is calm and quiet. 

There is nothing for it but to rise 
up and swathe the head in a gauzy 
bee veil as he approaches the little 
row of hives tinder the ivied wall. 
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At Swarming Time 


By A. H. Bowen 
England 


ay 


Days of ultry warmth, with bursts of 
storm, evenings of bewildering sunsets, 
moist breezes, hives overflowing with bees, 
prosperity for the colonies just ahead such 
is swarming time. 

One would almost think that the bee owner had not followed and kep 
colony had risen up in revolt. So 
it has. When the bees swarm, every- 
thing must wait. 

The most serious person, no mat- 


ter how occupied, must rise and run 
to hive the swarm now hanging 
from a stem of the currant bush. 
Bees form a companionship between 
people of all sorts and conditions. 
To keep bees is thus to be the friend 
of every other beekeeper; and when 
bees swarm, friend must run to help 
friend in the hiving of them. 

So, after a day of sweltering héat, 
when the were all secure and 
the shadows falling cool and refresh- 
ing in this garden at Gazeley, the 
beekeeper was suddenly called from 
his well-earned rest. 

Who was it? Someone bearing 
news. A fine, large swarm had been 
found hanging over the roadside al- 
most a mile away! Whose were they? 
Who had a right to them? Why, the 
first on the spot, to be sure. No one 
had claimed the bees. Their rightful 


bees 


With a glad rush the gathered 


swarm fol- 
new home. It is a 
beekeeping. 


lows 
sight 


the queen into the 
unsurpassed in 


them in sight. 

So a hasty council of war is hel 
and three comrades in bee-craft th: 
set off; one armed with a straw ske 
already ‘‘dressed’’ with honey a1 
elm leaves; another to be initiat« 


into the gentle art of bee stealing, 


with the beekeeper following. 

The setting 
the red west. 
of workers still busy among the bea 
blossoms. 


sun was going int 


Arrived at the spot, the swarm 
still there, hanging in a large clus 
ter against the evening 


hang is within easy reach of an out 
stretched arm. 


It is a simple and speedy capture, 
the bees being shaken into the skep, 
white 


Then 


turned up, and secured in a 
sheet tied round with string. 
for home. 


But the bees, drowsy with the day’s 
adventures, are not allowed to rest 


until they have been moved fro) 
their temporary home to a moder 
hive standing with its companion 
under the old wall. From that da 
they labor willingly and long fo 
their newly found owner. 

Thus we are kept in 
at Gazeley during the hot, midsun 
mer days, when the bees commen 


to swarm, and in the long and de- 


lightfully cool nights a sound  < 
hummings innumerable runs throug 
the dreamland 
we rest on pillows sweet 
scent of clover and honey. 


with tl 


Location Difference 


A difference of a few miles in loc: 
tion often makes a big difference 
the beginning of the honey cro} 
Bees ten miles away began storir 
in supers ten days earlier than tho 
at home. 
o ws 


Haxton, Pennsylvania. 
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Securing Choice Queens for Home Use 


N making use of the methods des- 

cribed in the first article of this 
series, or in fact, of any plan of rear- 
ing queen-cells it is presumed that a 
good honeyflow is on. At any other 
time (it is a good plan even if honey 
is coming in) the bees of the queen- 
less colony should be fed plentifully 
a few days before the cells are to be 
started and also while they are being 
built. 


Making the Best Use of a Choice 
Breeding Queen 


The Miller method can be some- 
what elaborated if a beekeeper wants 
to rear a considerable number of 
queens over a long period of time, 
or if he has a choice breeding queen 
which he desires to keep fresh and 
vigorous for several years. In this 
case the breeding queen may be kept 
all summer in a small colony, where 
she will lay few eggs, and the colony 
brought to full strength in the fall 
by the addition of brood from other 
colonies. 

This nucleus is kept in a full-sized 
hive body and is made as follows: 
At one side, next to the hive wall, 
place one frame filled with brood, 
sealed and unsealed. Next to it put 
the frame with its starters of foun- 
dation to be prepared for queen-cells 
and then a frame partly filled with 
comb and perhaps some honey. Close 
to the wall on the other side of the 
hive place two other combs contain- 
ing some honey, leaving an empty 
space between them and the combs 
with the queen and brood. If the 
bees need honey, they get it from 
these two store combs. If they have 
too much honey they can put some of 
it there. The queen will seldom cross 
over the vacant space and the nu- 
cleus should not become so strong 
that the bees will build comb in it. 
If the outside combs become filled 
with honey, they can be exchanged 
for empty ones. 

With a nucleus so formed, each 
week a frame can be removed for 
cell building and another frame with 
starters inserted. As the queen will 
not begin to lay in the starter for 
a day or so after the frame is in- 
serted, one will have larve of the 
right age each week. 

The Cell-Building Colony 

The colony to be used for cell 
building should be built up with 
frames of emerging brood until it is 
very strong, and for best results it 
must be fed continually. A friction- 
top pail with a few small holes 
punched in the lid inverted over 
the hole in the bee escape board and 
covered by an empty super makes 
the most convenient feeder. Equal 
parts of sugar and water make the 
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From Queen Cell to Mated Queen 
A Good Honeyflow Desirable When 
Rearing Queens 


best syrup. At the end of a week 
these cells may be removed from the 
cell-building colony and placed in an- 
other queenless colony strong enough 
to keep them warm, while the very 
strong cell-building colony may be 
used for starting the next lot of cells 
from the nucleus of the breeding 
queen. 
The Breeding Queen 

Much care should be used in select- 
ing a breeding queen. A queen that 
has a fine record for two successive 
seasons is preferable to one with a 
good record for only one season. It 
is also well to breed a few queens 
the first season from a queen that 
appears to be good, to find out if her 
queen progeny are uniformly of the 
desired characteristics, as it is not 
unusual for the worker bees from a 
queen to give excellent results while 
the workers from her queen progeny 
behave quite unlike the original 
colony. It is also quite possible that 
a very yellow queen may mate with 
a hybrid drone, and that the progeny 
may be three-banded and have the 
apparent characteristics of pure Ital- 
ians, although queens reared from 
this mismated yellow queen are likely 
to be of all shades of color and often 
anything but desirable. It is never 
safe to requeen an apiary from stock 
that has not been first tested for uni- 
formity and desirability of the queen 
progeny. 

A queen for breeding purposes, 
except for experimental work, should 
be of pure stock, should have a two- 
year record for producing bees that 
are uniformly marked, hardy, good 
workers, gentle, and quiet on the 
combs; that use but little propolis, 
do not readily acquire European foul- 
brood, and have a record for pro- 
ducing large yields of honey. If she 
continues to be the mother of a pow- 
erful colony, she will not last long. 
It is therefore advisable to keep her 
in a two-frame nucleus, and take 
from this nucleus the combs with 
brood for starting cells. Nine days, 
or ten days at the longest, after the 
frame containing hatching eggs and 
larve from the nucleus has _ been 
given to the cell-building colony, the 
feeding of this colony meanwhile 
being continued, this comb with its 
capped and completed queen-cells 
can be taken out and the cells cut 
out one by one and given to nuclei 
or to the colonies that are to be re- 
queened. 


of Agriculture 


Use of Mating Nuclei 

These nuclei should be made up 
the day before the cells are to be 
cut out. Instead of using special 
nucleus hives, it is convenient to use 
ordinary eight-frame or ten-frame 
hive bodies with two or three frames 
in them and the entrance closed so 
that only one or two bees can enter 
at a time. When the nuclei have 
been queenless for about a day, a 
cell can be put into each one of them. 
These cells should be handled very 
carefully, as the immature queens 
are easily injured. <A _ block with 
holes in it can be used for protecting 
the cells and carrying them upright. 
A slight dent is made in the comb 
and a cell placed in it with the point 
downward. It can be fastened with 
a pin or a small nail through the bit 
of comb above the cell, or it can 
simply be pressed against the comb 
and the next comb moved up close 
enough to hold the cell in place with- 
out crushing it. In a few days there 
will be a young virgin ready to mate. 
After these queens begin to lay, they 
can be taken from the nucleus hives 
as desired and used where needed, 
or the nuclei can be built up into 
full colonies. 

Instead of being given to nuclei, 
these ripe cells containing a queen 
almost ready to emerge can be given 
direct to strong colonies made queen- 
less twenty-four hours before. It is 
important to make the colonies 
queenless a day ahead of giving the 
cells; otherwise the bees might tear 
them down. If introducing cells at 
a time when there is not a good 
honeyflow, the cell should be placed 
in a cell protector to prevent the 
bees from tearing it down. Cell pro- 
tectors made of coiled wire can be 
purchased, or a square of window- 
screen wire-cloth can be formed into 
a cone by pressing a pointed stick 
against the center of the square and 
a hole made in the point of the cone 
through which the young queen can 
emerge when she cuts the cap off the 
cell. The four corners of this wire- 
cloth protector can be twisted to pro- 
tect the of the cell, and the 
whole placed between two combs, be- 
ing held in place by the combs. 


Making Nuclei 


In forming nuclei, either for mak- 
ing increase or for mating queens, 
about two frames of brood, much of 
it emerging or ready to emerge, with 
adhering bees, can be taken from any 
strong colony and placed in the hive 
body that is to be used, with an 
additional frame containing some 
honey, the brood being placed next 
the wall of the hive. addi- 
tional bees can be shaken in from one 


base 


Some 
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or two other frames. In order to 
avoid getting the queen from the 
hive, it is well first to find her and 
set the frame on which she is into 
an empty hive body while the nucleus 
is being made. 

If a cell protector is used, or if 
conditions are generally favorable, 
the cell can be given the nucleus at 
once; otherwise one should wait a 
few hours. As soon as the division 
is made, the entrance of the hive 
should be tightly plugged with green 
grass, leaving no cracks or holes 
from which a bee can escape. In 
four or five days the grass will have 
dried and the bees will have gnawed 
their way out, very few of them re- 
turning to the old home, whereas if 
the entrance is left open nearly all 
the flying bees will leave the nucleus, 
perhaps reducing it so much that it 
will be worthless. When the bees 
begin to find their way out through 
the grass, then enough of it can be 
pulled away to give them a free en- 
trance of an inch or an inch and a 
half. 

In this way a strong nucleus can 
be made which can be used again 
and again for mating queens, caring 
for sealed cells, or building up into 
a full colony. 


Mated Queens 

If queens are mated in nuclei, they 
‘an be removed soon after they begin 
to lay and be replaced by another 
cell containing a queen ready to 
emerge. If she is permitted to fill 
her few combs fairly well with eggs, 
the nuclei can be kept up to the nec- 
essary strength, or, if they become 
too weak, they can be strengthened 
by shaking in front of the entrance 
the bees off a frame or two from 
some other colony, being careful not 
to take the queen. The old bees will 
return to their own hive, while the 
young bees will enter the nucleus. 

Disposing of Nuclei 

After nuclei are no longer desired 
for rearing queens, they can be 
united into a colony that will winter 
well, provided care is taken to see 
that it has sufficient stores and young 
bees. 


To Save the Bees Brought to 
Honey House 


At a central extracting plant for 
a string of Ohio apiaries, I noted an 
ingenious plan of saving the bees 
that had been brought in with the 
supers. Two frames of brood were 
hung just below the skylight in the 
extracting room. As the bees left 
the supers they were attracted by the 
light and clustered on the brood. At 
night the frames and bees were put 
in a hive and removed to one of the 
outapiaries. Supplied with a caged 
queen, they were built up into a full 
colony. 

S. F. Haxton, Pennsylvania. 
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Hints to Beginners 


By Carl Kalthoff 
Missouri 


In honey production the beekeeper 
aims to get the maximum crop from 
the least number of hives with the 
least labor. To hold down the cost 
of labor in the production of honey 
is vital in making honey production 
successful and profitable. 

There are three times of year 
when the beekeeper is busy — fall, 
spring, and summer. In the fall he 
prepares for winter and the follow- 
ing year. In spring he looks after 
the individual needs of each colony, 
but it is during the summer that the 
beekeeper spends most of his time 
with his bees and exerts most of his 
labor. 

There are two main phases of work 
during this time — giving an abun- 
dance of super room and removing 
the surplus and in some way con- 
trolling swarming. Most beekeepers 
practice some swarm control meas- 
ures. The producer of extracted 
honey has less trouble with swarming 
than the producer of comb honey. 

The great majority of beekeepers 
make it a practice to examine every 
colony once a week or every eight 
days during the period of swarming 
in order to destroy queen-cells, re- 
move queens or introduce queens 
where they have been removed, or 
practice shook swarming in order to 
keep the original force of the colony 
together as much as possible. This 
means much work during the heavy 
honeyflow, when a beekeeper ought 
to do nothing but supply room for 
his bees. 

Some beekeepers practice no swarm 
control at all, working their bees on 
the so-called “let alone system.” Yet 
their yields are heavy as those that 
practice swarm control. They ob- 
serve a few well established facts 
that govern their success, namely: 
By giving storage room at the proper 
time, ventilation, plenty of shade 
during the hottest part of the day, 
ete. This system is suited for ex- 
tracted honey production, but it can 
also be used for comb honey produc- 
tion if certain fundamentals are con- 
sidered. Giving comb honey supers 
at the right time, giving each colony 
the room it will need according to 
its storing ability,, and not letting 
time lapse too long between the giv- 
ing of super room. Look after storage 
room every five days during the 
honey-flow. That is much better than 
every eight or ten days, for then a 
beekeeper is able to supply the bees 
with storage room more efficiently. 

This is one of the main facts for 
the successful production of comb 
honey. Experience has shown me 
that by visiting the bees twice a week 
and only looking after their storage 
room was all that would be necessary 
to keep them from swarming. Of 





course, there are some colonies that 
will swarm in spite of everything. I 
have been a beekeeper ten years and 
have tried different ways of swarm 
control, but none of them are satis- 
factory, for they always more or less 
cut the yield of honey for me, espe- 
cially with comb honey. 

The only way that always gives 
good results for me was to let bees 
swarm naturally. They would work 
better in the supers and produce 
more and better comb honey than 
colonies that are managed with some 
kind of swarm control. 

Doolittle was right when he wrote: 
“A new swarm goes to work with an 
energy never possessed by the bees 
at any other time (unless it is by the 
parent colony immediately after its 
young queen gets to laying).”’ Of 
course, this system will work best 
when using a large hive, something 
like the Modified Dadant, for it de- 
mands a brood chamber that will ac- 
commodate the queen and the work 
of the colony so as not to restrict 
them in the brood chamber. 

Conditions for storing comb honey 
must be more ideal when using a 
smaller hive. My best yield of comb 
honey was from an eight-frame hive 
in 1925. No examination was made 
during the spring. Later on, when 
swarming was on, no examinations 
were made. All I looked for was 
storage room every three days. Th¢« 
honey from that colony was. all 
graded fancy, every section of it 
weighed not less than 14 ounces. 

Ten days before putting on the 
first comb honey supers, put on a 
shallow extracting super of combs 
on the hives. Then when putting on 
comb honey supers, put one next to 
the brood chamber. Then the shal- 
low extracting super, and on top of 
that another comb honey super. This 
applies to strong colonies; weaker 
ones might be worked accordingly. 


Syrup from Soft Maple 

On page 158 of the April issue the 
editor says: ‘‘We have never known 
of soft maple trees furnishing sweet 
sap.”” I want to tell you that sap 
from a soft maple is used for both 
syrup and sugar in the south central 
counties of Pennsylvania; both hard 
and soft maple trees are tapped. It 
takes more water from a soft maple 
to make a gallon of syrup than from 
a hard maple. 

Earl E. Manses, Pennsylvania. 
sles haa 

Some time in the eighties I made 
syrup from the sap of soft maple 
trees in Iowa. The trees should be 
tapped in the usual manner in the 
spring when it first begins to thaw. 
The sap should be boiled until thick 
enough and the resulting syrup will 
be better than much of that usually 
sold in grocery stores for maple 
syrup. 

G. J. Fiefield, California. 
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The Growth of Honey 


Sales Around 


New Orleans 


By Jes Dalton 
Louisiana 


a) 


‘TO an interested observer, the 
growth of the honey business in 
the southern city of New Orleans is 
almost phenomenal. A dozen years 
ago there was not a single up-to-date 
roadside honey stand in the New Or- 
leans territory. One producer was 
running a few hundred colonies, tak- 
ing off tanks full of honey which he 
let set uncovered in his basement, 
drawing moisture until it was fer- 
mented. This honey was distributed 
to a few chain stores and the beekeep- 
er was kept busy taking it back and 
reconditioning it. Today this same 
line of stores are taking their honey 
from G. W. Bohne, of Luling, Louisi- 
ana. 
Our mild season here through the 
year gives us an advantage not en- 
joyed farther north. It allows the 
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full use of our ingenuity in observa- 


tion hives. A glass hive may be 
maintained almost any month of the 
year, and to one stopping to buy 
honey it is interesting to look right 
through the glass and see the bees 
“making the honey right before our 


own eyes,” as they fondly imagine. 


The Hanley Stand of Chalmette 
Battle Field 
Probably one of the inter- 
esting of our southern honey stands, 


most 


because it is a historical background, 
is the one located in front of the old 
line of the defense of Jackson’s army 
at the “Battle of New Orleans,” 
which probably the reader 
does not know was fought on ‘Chal- 
mette Field.”” The average American 
thinks that General Jackson defeated 
the British army at New Orleans with 


average 
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d glimpses of the old Spanish Trail 

a tremendous loss to the enemy and 
a small to the Americans, and 
that the battle was fought some time 
after peace was declared and it was 
entirely unnecessary. 

Suppose we glance back at history 
in view of the peculiar location of 
Hanley’s stand on the Chalmette 
Field. Napoleon had been just then 
overthrown and banished to Elba by 
the combined allied forces of Europe, 


loss 


which released to Great Britain a 
vast army of veterans of the cam- 
paign against the famous French 


Marshalls in Spain, then directly un- 
der command of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. 

The Mississippi Valley at that time 
was another nation from the 
one over the almost impassable moun- 
tains, and this valley, according to 
the dream of the French, was to unite 


almost 
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Canada with the Gulf. The same 
dream later ran in the British minds 
when they possessed themselves with 
Canada. It is possible that a large 
part of the valley was at that time 
nearer in sentiments to the French- 
speaking Canadian British possession 
than it was to the weak United States 
east of the mountains. 

At any rate, a powerful British 
army was thrown first along the At- 
lantic coast, where it captured and 
burned the United States capitol and 
later united with the other portion 
of the fleet to reduce the valley. 
Combined forces of veterans and ma- 
rines were under the direct command 
of Sir Edward Pakenham, whose sis- 
ter was the wife of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. It is supposed that the duke 
secured this appointment for his 
brother-in-law. It was thought an 
easy task, with foreign sentiment 
against the United States Govern- 
ment, to sweep up the valley with 
the powerful fleet and army of vet- 
erans who had swept the famous 
soldiers of Napoleon from Spain. 

The famous battle has many pe- 
culiar slants. Here is one that al- 
ways brings a smile to the writer: 
The slogan of the British army in 
its advance on New Orleans was 
“Booty and Beauty,’ and there is 
strong evidence that this was the 
countersign given to the guards the 
night before the great “slaughter.” 
(It hardly turned out to be a battle.) 
To make a long story short, Jackson, 
with companies of various state mi- 
litia, free negroes and pirates, threw 
up an entrenchment at Chalmette 
Field, where the British advanced at 
daylight on the morning of January 
8, 1815, with a force estimated at 
about 9,500 men. 

In twenty-five minutes they were 
in headlong flight, completely demor- 
alized, leaving 2,600 killed, wounded 
and prisoners on the mud-soaked 
field. The American forces behind 
the mud defense numbered approxi- 
mately 3,200 men, and they lost only 
eight men killed and fourteen wound- 
ed. The victory was so quick and 
complete that Jackson did not realize 
it and did not believe it until the 
British left their camp and went full 
flight to their ships. 

They lost many of their best offi- 
cers, including the fearless Paken- 
ham, who died in front of the house 
now in ruins and erroneously called 
“The Pakenham house.’’ General 
Gibbs and many others of the de- 
feated force died that night between 
those now crumbling walls. 

It is almost exactly halfway be- 
tween this ruin and the Chalmette 
monument that the honey stand of 
Hanley is now located, about where 
the trench was dug that received the 
remains of the dead British. 

Another queer slant in this history 
is the fact that a Federal judge of 
the New Orleans district fined Gen- 
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eral Jackson a thousand dollars and 
costs for contempt of court, develop- 
ing out of some of his military meas- 
ures in defense of the city, and yet 
the most historic square in New 
Orleans, the former “Place de Ar- 
mies,”’ is now “Jackson Square,”’ with 
an immense equestrian stature of 
General Jackson, while the name of 
the Federal Judge is forgotten. 

With such a background it is easy 
to suppose that a honey stand there 
would be a success. Young Mr. Han- 
ley has done well from the very start. 
A hard-surfaced road runs down 
along the river through the great 
industrial suburbs, and here historic- 
ally-minded tourists drive sightsee- 
ing and stop to buy the famous 
“H. H. H.”? honey (Three H Honey). 
This stand is on the only road lead- 
ing directly down the river on the 
east bank from the city and takes 
care of the trade along that route. 

The Burnell Stand on the Old 

Spanish Trail 

Passing through the city on the 
east, the old Spanish Trail runs 
towards Lake Pontchartrain and the 
Chef Menteur and Rigolets (all now 
bridged for tourist traffic). The lat- 
ter streams are the mouth of Lake 
Pontchartrain, where it empties into 
the Gulf. On this road R. I. Burnell 
has established a honey stand and 
several apiaries, and he sells all his 
honey from stands. A few hives of 
bees on a concrete floor, under a vine- 
covered pergola with electric light 
overhead and bottles of -honey placed 





on top of the hives, makes a nice 
display. 

Burnell has another hobby. He 
has the only established coon farm 
in Louisiana, and, so far as the writer 
knows, the only one in the South. It 
is interesting to stop and see the 
little furry animals in all stages— 
mothers with large litters of young, 
choice male breeding animals, and 
dozens of young ones ready for the 
market. 

No doubt Burnell is getting more 
enjoyment out of experimenting with 
his bees, selling his honey at his 
door, and putting in his spare time 
with his coons than some of us are 
in trying to solve problems in the 
industry. Probably he has gained 
more direct profit. 

The Dalton Road Stand on Jefferson 
Highway at Kenner 

I was familiar with locations and 
conditions around New Orleans from 
the reconstruction work carried on 
there in 1927, after the disastrous 
flood of that year. When it became 
apparent that the hill country was 
not good bee territory, I turned in- 
stantly back to Kenner and the old 
stamping ground. Being a package 
shipper and queen breeder, I at once 
conceived the idea of using baby 
queen mating boxes for decorative 
purposes and procured the help of 
a neighbor to help me design them. 
The chief centerpiece of my honey 
stand is a plain hive paneled out for 
me by the Lewis Company and set 
with glass cut by an ordinary hard- 


Portable Extracting House 








Where one has a number of out- 
yards there are some advantages in 
a portable extracting outfit. The pic- 
ture shows a very practical one oper- 
ated by T. E. Roberts and J. A. Snell, 
of Bozeman, Montana. It is mounted 
on a low wagon, easily moved from 
place to place. The upper portions 





of the sides are screened to provide 
plenty of air and at the same time 
keep out the bees. The extractor is 
turned with a small gasoline engine 
with a pump attached to carry the 
honey to a settling tank. A small 
steam boiler is set up on the ground 
outside to provide heat for the steam 
knives used in uncapping. 
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ware clerk. The porch and colonial 
design are the work of a carpenter 
neighbor. 

On the inside of these miniature 
cottages I use three baby frames and 
a miniature Doolittle division board 
feeder, with a piece of double- 
strength glass for an inner cover. 

I want to say that the queen 
breeder and the bee fancier who has 
not used glass inner covers to look 
down through does not know what 
he has missed. A flashlight placed 
down through the glass will show a 
sight: bees nursing cells and carrying 
and storing feed from the tiny feeder. 
This is simply wonderful to a large 
number of honey customers, and 
those bees in the baby boxes soon 
became so used to being handled that 
they can be opened bare-headed and 
poured around through the hands 
without trouble, to the great interest 
and astonishment of the customer 
and his family. A little of this ad- 
vertising makes friends. 

One instance will show. A fond 
mother stopped by with her son and 
he wanted to see, but was afraid. I 
guaranteed my bees would not sting, 
that they only made honey; but 
sonny was the typical American and 
I had forgotten that my own face 
was covered well with a veil (since 
I had been working in the yard). 

There was nothing for me to do 
but to call his hand, so I took off the 
veil and placed it over his head. I 
examined and poured and _ poked, 
pouring bare-handed the bees all over 
my bare arms and down my collar 
from a baby hive, pointing out the 
queen, young larve, and even eggs. 

Mother enthusiastically bought over 
a dollar’s.worth of honey for herself 
and even some for her friends, and 
promised to come back. I may add 
that I usually carry some of the 
booklets furnished by the Kellogg 
Company on the stand and hand 
them out to each customer, and on 
the label it reads that this honey is 
good with Kellogg cereal. 

The honey on the stand sells at a 
very uniform price, half-pound bot- 
tle about 15 cents, pound bottles at 
from 25 to 30 cents, and two pounds 
from 45 to 60 cents, depending on 
whether it has chunks of comb in it 
or not or whether the customer buys 
one bottle or a dollar’s worth. 

I soon found out that to sell honey 
successfully one must have bees 
around, and if one is working and 
poking around the hives, all the bet- 
ter. I find a degree of suspicion as 
to purity that astonishes me. Many 
customers will buy readily if it is 
pure and if it is not “fed honey or 
made honey.” One evening a man 
told me that the last honey he bought 
had sugar in it. I was reaching for 
a bottle with a little granulation of 
honey in it when this fell from his 
lips, so I switched my hand to a bot- 
tle that was entirely liquid. 
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Properly Inoculated, Sainfoin Is aW onderful Plant 


By Xavier Widmer 
Oregon 





The picture shows a patch of sain- 
foin about 10 by 30 feet. Some three 
or four years ago it was reported in 
the “Oregon Farmer,” from the Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, that sain- 
foin would not grow in Oregon. 

Then, two years ago, following an 
article in the American Bee Journal 
from Alfonsus about sainfoin, I sent 
for two pounds of seed and planted 
one-half of it. The seed came up 
splendidly, but the plants showed 
plainly that something was lacking. 
The nodules formed by the bacteria 
could not be found on any of its 
roots, although it was planted in 
ground that would need no inocula- 
tion for any other kind of clover. 

So, the following spring, I sent to 
Vienna, Austria, for the proper kind 
of bacteria and with it inoculated the 


Another car stopped and I had only 
the jar left with the candy in it, and 
reaching it out to the buyer, he 
smacked his lips and exclaimed, “Oh, 
that’s just fine. Look at the candy 
starting to form in it.” Those are 
little instances. 

On the whole, the business of sell- 
ing honey in this district looks prom- 
ising and is growing. 


Beekeepers Should Shun 
““Snow-on-the-Mountain” 


A very popular garden annual is 
snow-on-the-mountain,” botanically 
Euphorbia marginata. The upper 
leaves, broadly margined with white, 
are very showy, and the plant makes 
a fine display in late summer, espe- 
cially during a dry season. It has, 
however, one very 


se 


disadvan- 
from any 


great 
tage, which should bar it 
beekeeper’s property. 
According to the Government bul- 
letin on “Principal Poisonous Plants 
of the United States,” large quan- 


remaining seed which I had left over 
from the year before, since no ma- 
terial could be obtained from our 
college. 

The plants showed up a dark green 
color. The first of May they were 
in full bloom and from 36 to 44 
inches high, fully three weeks earlier 
than the first crop of alfalfa. The 
plants never froze down all last win- 
ter and were six inches high early 
in March, when either alfalfa or 
sweet clover barely showed signs of 
growing. 

The past summer that sainfoin 
made a crop of hay the first week in 
May, and two crops of seed, late in 
June and in September. All in all, 
it grew just as I have seen it growing 
in Switzerland, and the bees surely 
worked on it whenever it was in 
bloom. 


tities of fall honey are made un- 
salable in districts where the plant 
is abundant. The honey is hot and 
disagreeable to the taste, but the 
poison is not dangerous, though it 
produces vomiting and purging. Some 
persons are poisoned by contact with 
this plant, results being an eruption 
similar to that produced by poison 
ivy. 

“Snow-on-the-mountain” is a na- 
tive of the West and Southwest, but 
is now becoming naturalized in many 
parts of the United States and is said 
to be appearing in Europe. In the 
garden it self-sows persistently, but 
can be kept in bounds by weeding 
and clean cultivation, as it does not 
root deeply. Its poisonous properties 
are shared by other members of the 
spurge family. We all admire the 
plant as an ornamental feature, but 
it would be wise to avoid it in a 
beekeeping section where it might 
readily become naturalized, especially 
in sandy waste land. It might easily 
become a serious question to honey 
producers.—Rural New Yorker. 
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A Story With a Point—Told By the Fireside 
Two Farmer Boys Who Fought the Depression With Bees 


ACK AND JOE were the same age 
and Bass Creek ran between their 


fathers’ farms. They went to school 
together, but neither one liked school. 
They quit school to go to work. By 
Christmas of 1930 they had bought 
bungalows on adjoining lots in the 
west of the city, and on New Year’s 
Day, 1931, they moved with their 
happy young wives into new homes. 

In early spring their work was re- 
duced to three days a week and no 
prospects of returning to full time 
again that year. So these young 
men faced the depression. 

One warm evening in April, Jack 
was sitting on his porch reading the 
newspaper, when Joe called to him: 
“Jack, what’ll we do with the days 
when we don’t work and the long 
evenings after work? We ought to 
find some way to make this time 
profitable, but I can’t think of any.” 

Jack looked up from his paper and 
admitted the same thing had been 
troubling him. 

“Say, Joe, I see where Sam Hackett 
has gone on and his widow offers two 
hundred colonies of bees with equip- 
ment and ten extra hives for sale. 
You know, he was an up-to-date bee- 
keeper, and it is a safe bet his bees 
are in good shape, and you know our 
dads make some money every year 
from bees back on the farm, and they 
don’t have as much time to spend 
with them as we will have, the way 
things look now. We have plenty 
of room in the back yards to put 
them. I suggest you and I take some 
of the money we have saved up and 
buy the Widow Hackett’s bees. 

“You know vhere are few bees 
around here. Think of the fields of 
sweet clover that cover the country 
between here and the-river almost 
five miles west, and the city has dan- 


delions and white clover and shade 
trees in bloom. What do you say, 
Joe?” 


“It’s a go, Jack, but I prefer to 
divide the bees so we will be indi- 
vidual beekeepers with one hundred 
colonies each, and see who succeeds 
best. It will be more fun that way.” 

“Suits me, Jack.” 

So the next day, being one of the 
days off, they closed the deal with 
the Widow Hackett for the bees at 
$2,000.00, including all the equip- 
ment and the moving. 

They found marked on the hives 
the age of the queens. One hundred 
had young queens the fall before, 
one hundred had queens in their 
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third year, so they divided so each 
had fifty colonies with young queens 
and fifty with old. 

Jack bought fifty queens right 
away to replace the old ones, but 
Joe said nature would provide him 
a queen when it was needed and save 
that expense. He wouldn’t order any. 
Both boys knew how to handle bees 
from previous experience. 

One day Jack, backing his car out, 
to go to church, saw Joe, in overalls, 
out in the apiary and called, ‘‘Why, 
aren’t you going to church today, 
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Joe? 

“Why, Jack, you know the colonies 
with the old queens are swarming 
right here in the honeyflow. They 
are not strong enough either to 
swarm or store honey, as far as that 
goes, but then they’re swarming any- 
way. I have all of my extra hives 
in use and some boxes, and will have 
to unite those swarms I have put in 
the boxes with weaker colonies later. 
So I’ve got to stay home and save 
these swarms.” 

“T wish you luck,” said Jack. “I 
might 


stay too, but I’ve got new 
queens to put in place of my old 
ones. Every time I notice a slacking 


in egg production or any sign of su- 
persedure I use new queens. I think 
I have ended my swarming this sea- 
son, so I guess I’ll go on to church. 
I hope we get a good rain to keep our 
honeyflow.”’ 

The boys kept strict record of their 
work, sold all their crop at 20 cents 
per pound to city neighbors. Jack 
reached winter with 104 colonies in 
good shape; Joe had united his back 
to 85 colonies. The season was dry 
and the crop somewhat short. Joe’s 
fifty colonies with young queens pro- 
duced the same average that Jack’s 
did—65 pounds—but his remaining 
fifty fell short more than 50 per cent. 

When all their were fig- 
ured up, the difference in favor of 
Jack’s bees, which he had so vigor- 
ously requeened, was $301.75, be- 
sides better start the 
season for 


records 


colonies to 


1932. 


Propolis Under the Nails 


Machinists and others often scrape 
their finger-nails over a bar of moist 
soap, to prevent grease from getting 
under the nails. The same idea works 
well in preventing propolis from get- 
ting under the nails. 


S. F. Haxton, Pennsylvania. 


Two Queens in the Same Hive 

On October 11, when examining 
bees, I found two queens laying side 
by side, both depositing eggs. One 
was the old clipped queen; the other 
had her wings almost eaten away. 
They were not mother and daughter. 

Earlier in the season I thought the 
hive was queenless and had united 
by means of a newspaper. Appar- 
ently the hive was not queenless and 
the new queen, after severe hand- 
ling, was allowed to lay beside the 
old one. As the hive was very strong, 
I divided it in half, gave a queen to 


each, and I will await results next 
spring. 
Here’s another interesting item: 


On the first of November, a lovely 
day after ten days’ snow and frost, 
I saw a queen go on a mating flight, 
followed by a crowd of drones. Later 
I found her at home mated. 
W. E. Hallowes, 
Lake Farm, Alberta. 

(Your experience in finding two 
queens laying side by side reminds 
us of an experience of our own. 
When visiting our home yard two 
years ago this spring, I found several 
colonies in succession with two 
queens laying in the same hive. In 
one or two cases the two queens were 
laying right along together in per- 
fect friendship on the first comb. In 
one particular hive of three stories 
I found three queens laying. Of 
course, the duplication is explained 
in this case, I believe, by early su- 
persedure cells which were reared 
and the young queens being safely 
mated layed together with the old 
queen for a time. Always in the 
end the old queen disappears and the 
young one remains. 

In one case I was fairly certain 
that there were two daughters pres- 
ent, and I suspect this was a half- 


way mark in the history of super- 
sedure. Certainly later only one 
daughter remained. Perhaps’ they 


selected the best one. 

It may be that both the queens of 
the two colonies you united remained 
peacefully on the combs together, 
and I do not see any reason why they 
should not do so occasionally. I be- 
lieve that this is a more frequent oc- 
currence than we think, but always 
in the end only the one queen re- 
mains.—Editor.) 

“Tllustrated Mechanics” 

Features Government Work 

“Tilustrated Mechanics,’’ published 
at Kansas City under the editorship 
of Mr. Laird, has an article in the 
April number giving a report of the 
bee work of the United States Gov- 
ernment, featuring many of the in- 
teresting things which are going on 
down in Uncle Sam’s big Bee Culture 
Laboratory at Washington. It is in- 
teresting to see other papers taking 
note of this important office. 
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Bee Inspection in North Dakota 


“Bee Inspection in North Dakota” 
s the title of a state publication by 
J. A. Munro, state bee inspector, 
North Dakota, published by the State 
epartment of Agriculture and La- 
vor at Bismarck, North Dakota, un- 
ler the honorable Joseph A. Kitchen, 
ommissioner. It contains the meth- 
ids of disease eradication followed in 
he state, with a description of bee 
iseases, and reports a total of 1321 
piaries inspected from January 1, 
929, to December 31, 193 There 
vere 460 hives found diseased out of 

total of 24,055; 435 of these were 

urned. The bulletin finishes with a 
opy of the North Dakota Foulbrood 
\ct. Copies may be secured from 
he State Department of Agriculture 
ind Labor at the address given above. 


Mating Queens from a 
Top Entrance 


By E. Marple 
Wisconsin 


The top entrance craze, like pee- 
wee golf, takes a nation by storm 
and has reached even to the wilds 
of northern Wisconsin. My pet 
colony of cross-bred bees was af- 
flicted soon after their emergence 
from the cellar, due to my normal 
reactions to the articles which have 
appeared on the top entrance. 

Since the colony was rather weak, 
a nice case of robbing began and I 
junked the top entrance, using it to 
pile supers on until the beginning 
of the main honeyflow, when it again 
came to my attention. My Scotch 
got the better of me and I had to 
find a use for it. 

It again crowned colony No. 1 in 
my apiary, resting on the top body 
of a pile of supers with a_ brood 
chamber on each side in the Demaree 
system. I did not close the 
entrance at all, but opened it 


bottom 


full 


width. This put the queen in the 
bottom brood chamber and let the 
bees take their choice. They chose 
both the bottom entrance and the 


top entrance. 
With the addition of a good queen- 


ell, the upper brood chamber be- 
ime a mating nucleus with a top 
entrance. The ventilation was bet- 


r, the bees not hanging out either 
hove or below, and this colony was 
bout six frames of honey ahead of 
e others. Bees fly earlier and later 
rom the top entrance. 

However, I enthusiastically agree 
ith Mr. Braithwaite, of Manitoba, 
out examining colonies, especially 
’ with my cross bees. Believe me, 


he topper surely is let-alone bee- 
eeping. When using it with the 
ating nucleus, however, it does 


vay with smaller queen nuclei, with 
eding, and makes introduction sim- 
e. It is handy, too. 
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Little Blue Kitchen 


June Is Here 


June is here! 

June, beautiful, rose cented June 
When kies are 
And every little 
Is full of life’s de F 


June, fair queen 


Of all the month f earth 

When fields are gree 

And life take on an added worth 
With Nature gal: ! 

June, to thee 

Time all his choicest ble ngs bring 
Flowers heavenly 

And birds with fleet and flashing wing 
And sunsets that adorn the west; 
June! dear time 

For love and love et apar 


When dulcet rhyme 
And mystic language of the heart 
Are understood the best! 

Lida Keck-Wiggir 


INCE June is generally conceded 


to be the month of roses and 
brides, Honey Lady has been think- 
ing a lot on those two lines when 
preparing “copy” for the June Blue 


Kitchen. A great many romantic and 
lovely ideas came floating along on 
wings, but 


gossamer somehow one 
very old-fashioned and homely one 
persisted in getting itself into the 


Blue Kitchen. At first Honey Lady 
pushed it aside with the remark: “Oh, 
old-ti ney, I'll be consid- 
archaic if I put you into my 
story’; but, like many of the ideas 
that the good God sends us, this one 
persisted, and, in view of the yearly 
exodus to Reno, and always desiring 
to pass good ideas along, Honey Lady 
finally yielded, and here’s the good 
old adage once again whispered into 
little dainty ears of 


you are so 
ered 


brides-to-be: 

“Tf you want to ‘get married and 
live happily after,’ then take 
with you into your home two bears.” 
‘Bears!”’ young bride-elect. 
“For goodness sake, I don’t intend to 
start a menagerie in my apartment.” 
“No, I KNOW, but these are invisible 
“For goodness sake!’ I hear 
my bride repeating, “‘of all the idiotic 
twaddle.”” And Honey 
like Amos, “I know 
gut listen: 

These non 
that duo known as bear 
Now the 

Any couple that 
home after marriage 
will be just 
wedded bliss 


ever 


cries a 


bears.’’ 


Lady replies, 
I know, Andy.” 
bears art other than 
and forbear. 
secret’s out! 

takes into the new 
those two little 
about 
equally 


bears sure of 
and secure 


against Reno. It’s because one or 
the other or both drive out bear or 
forbear under stress of the trials of 
getting adjusted and of “‘depression’’ 
or repression (as Amos an’ Andy put 
it) that such wild animals as discon- 
tent, selfishness, deceit, anger and 
the like come in. You know what 
Honey Lady means, and if this ad- 
vice is mossgrown and seems terribly 
preachy and Noah’s-arky, just bear 
and forbear and think it through! All 
truth is supernal and eternal, so, no 
matter how often told, it cannot be- 
come untruth and _ unusable. So 
Honey Lady hopes that every June 
bride and bridegroom who wanders 
into this month’s Blue Kitchen will 
read and heed! An’ now here’s wishin’ 
you all the happiness in the world, 
and that’s some wish. Yes? 

In speaking her little piece to 
brides-to-be, Honey Lady sounded a 
friendly warning against letting dis- 
content into the home. Well, many 
a woman, married or otherwise, gets 
discontented once in a while and 
thinks she has to work harder than 
anybody on earth — get’s “‘peeved,”’ 
you know, and then she’s likely to 


take it out on somebody. And me, 
oh my, what a comeback she gets! 
Everybody resenting being nagged, 


until she is even surer than ever that 
she is the most abused person in the 
world. 

Well, you know the Good Book 
tells us in one place to go to the 
ant and learn of him some _ wise 
things, and, emulating the advice of 
that wisest of books, Honey Lady is 
going to say to all self-pityers, male 
or female, if you think YOU have to 
work hard, especially these days, to 
get together a little store of money 
or food, go to the bee and learn of 
her what real work and patience are. 

Honey Lady is not one of those 
masterful Amazons who try to find 
out everything for themselves with- 
out male assistance, and so she gladly 
admits that the information about to 
be passed on was learned from a 
man. The gentleman’s name is A. C. 
Gould and he is the New York State 

(Please turn page) 
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apiary inspector of the Department 
of Agriculture and Markets. 

From a quotation in the Lake 
Placid (N. Y.) News, from this gen- 
tleman’s stated findings, Honey Lady 
learned many valuable bee facts, but 
the paragraph in the News which 
struck her right between the eyes, so 
to speak, was this: “An enormous 
amount of labor is required to collect 
one pound of honey. The nectar 
taken from flowers by bees is often 


75 per cent water, so that four 
pounds must be collected to make 


one pound of honey.” It is further 
stated that “it takes 80,000 bees to 
carry enough nectar to make one 
pound of honey, and another 80,000 
to evaporate and change it into 
honey. It is figured that a single 
bee would have to make 80,000 trips 
or travel a distance equal to three 
times around the world to secure 
enough nectar for a single pound of 
honey.” 

There was a lot more—reference, 
for instance, to the value of the bee 
in pollinating fruit and seed crops, 
and to the fact that a large number 
of the 18,000 beekeepers of New 
York State are dependent upon bees 
for a livelihood, but those figures 
about the work done by bees to make 
even one pound of honey sent Honey 
Lady’s head whirling, and so that’s 
all she is able to send on and out 
today. Are you still feeling, dear 
Blue Kitchen readers, that you have 
to work too hard? Yes? 

Pea ee 
Strawberries and Honey 

A recipe for honey strawberry 
shortcake was given in the Blue 
Kitchen some time ago, so will not 
be repeated. ONLY Honey Lady begs 
to remind Blue Kitchen readers that 
the use of honey instead of sugar in 
shorteake fillings as well as in all 
desserts made with strawberries adds 
greatly to the flavor of this delec- 
table fruit. 

Just plain strawberries with honey 
poured over them are a dish fit for 
the gods, especially if there is ice 
and they can be chilled. 

Adding whipped cream doesn’t do 
a “bit of harm.”’ Did I hear some- 
body smacking her lips? 

— o-— 

Here is a little recipe worked out 
by a famous chef, which was sent to 
Honey Lady by a friend and which 
when tried proved to be all to the 
good. It’s called 

Honey Strawberry Foam 

And here’s how it’s made: 

“Sift one cupful of fresh straw- 
berries with one-half cup of honey 
into a deep bowl; drop over this the 
unbeaten white of one egg and beat 
the whole together with a large Do- 
ver beater until the mixture is stiff 
enough to hold its shape. Serve in 
sherbet glasses, with small cakes.” 
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And here is a dandy recipe for 
cakes to “go with’ the foam. This 
was sent Honey Lady by a friend, 
Lillian Hodge, who lives in a beauti- 
ful country home set on a hill and 
whose dining room window looks out 
on an orchard where there is a fine 
stand of bees. 


Honey Cake or Cookies 


Honey Cake or Cookies without 
sugar or molasses: Two cups honey, 
one cup butter, four eggs (mix well), 
one cup buttermilk (mix), one good 
quart flour, one level teaspoonful of 
soda or saleratus. If it is too thin, 
stir in a little more flour. If too thin 
it will fall. It does not want to be 
as thin as sugar cake. I use very 
thick honey. Be sure to mix the 
honey, butter and eggs well together. 
You can make it richer if you wish 
by using clabber cream instead of 
buttermilk. Bake in a rather slow 
oven, as it burns very easily. To 
make the cookies, use a little more 





flour, so that they will roll out well 
without sticking to the board. Any 
kind of flavoring will do. I use 
ground orange peel mixed soft. 

— o- 

An old and wrinkled woman once 
was called aside by a bride during 
the wedding reception. “Aunty,” 
said the girl, “I’ve always heard that 
you and Mr. J. have led an ideal 
married life and that he has always 
been your lover and cavalier through 
half a century. Will you tell me 
how you managed?” 

The old lady flushed rose-red under 
the ivory of the years; then a twinkle 
came into her soft brown eyes, and, 
placing her lips close to the ear of 
the bride, she whispered: 

“Feed the brute!” 

The girl looked shocked and be- 
wildered at first; then they had a 
good laugh together and the bride 
said, “I see, aunty, and thank you. 
I’ll try to learn to be a first-class cook 
for Henry.” 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 


Since 


we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


VALUE OF BEES AND HIVES 


Since my husband, Elmer S. Lake, passed 
uway on April 5, I desire to dispose of his 
apiary. Have had several local inquiries, 
but do not know what they are worth. His 
hives have all had two coats of white paint 
and are in excellent condition. He packed 
them all in wrapping paper last fall for 
winter and they have not been gone into 
sinee, so I do not know the condition of the 
bees themselves. What would be a fair 
price for good, strong stands of bees in the 
hives, also the weaker stands? Please quote 
price on empty hive bodies, supers, and hive 
covers for winter. 

We always extracted our honey and have 
a number of supers filled with frames of 
empty combs. What should these be worth? 

ILLINOIS. 


Answer—You do not state whether the 
bees are in eight-frame or in ten-frame 
hives. This makes quite a difference. In 
fact, if the worth 
$10.00 the eight-frame would be worth only 
about $8.00. 


ten-frame hives are 


As to the price you may expect, it will 


depend very much demand. I 
have seen entire apiaries sell so low that 


I bought them myself rather than see them 


upon the 


go for too low a price. The above figures 
are about what we can value the hives at. 
If they have been well taken care of, as I 
surmise from your statement, there ought 
to be a good demand for them. The weak 
colonies, if not too weak and if queenright, 
ought to be worth nearly as much as the 
strong ones, as they may be brought to full 
strength by a little help. As for the queen- 
less ones, they are not worth much more 
than empty hives. 


Empty hives, supers, covers, etc., ought 
to be worth from one-half to two-thirds of 
the price of new outfits. 

Super combs are really more valuable 
than people are willing to figure them at. 
We figure combs of half-story supers to be 


worth from 5 to 10 cents each. 


DIVIDING AND UNITING 


I have been reading about Smith’s way of 
producing comb honey: placing three colo- 
nies side by side; then at the opening of 
the honeyflow he moves center hive back 
about six feet and faces it in the opposite 
direction. Next he takes the queen from 
moved hive and places her in another hive 
filled with starters, on the old stand. After 
she has begun to lay, he gives them an 
extracting super filled with drawn comb, 
which he raises and places comb honey su- 
pers beneath as soon as honey is stored 
therein. The field bees return to the old 
stand from the moved colony and at inter- 
vals he shakes bees into the new colony 
from the hives on each side, thus keeping 
it strong with honey gatherers that make 
fancy honey. 

1. He says that the colonies are non- 
swarming, which I believe is correct for 
the three original colonies, but don’t you 
think that in an extended honeyflow there 
would be danger of the new colony swarm- 
ing? 

2. In case one wanted the increase, why 
couldn’t he put full sheets of foundation in 
the frames and have them filled with worker- 
combs, instead of starters? Would that be 
more apt to make the bees swarm? It would 
save rendering the combs in the fall. 


IOWA. 
In the first place let me say that 
there are dozens of ways to unite or divide 


Answer 


colonies of bees to get a larger amount of 
surplus. But in every case it is indispen- 
sable to have a good flow of honey, to make 
the manipulations successful. 


1. There will be danger of swarming if 
the bees are very much crowded, without 
room to store honey and room for the queen 
to lay. The age of the queen is also of 
some importance, as the bees will attempt 
to supersede her if she is old, and this will 
increase the possibility of swarming. 

2. Yes, you may use full sheets of foun- 
dation in the frames and thus have good 
breeding space and less chances of drone- 
comb building and rearing of drone brood. 
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MAY DISEASE 


I have one colony of bees that is wrong 
or very badly diseased. They come out on 
the alighting board quivering and can’t fly, 
and they drop on the ground and go crawl- 
ing off, trying to fly, and seem in a quiver 
all the time. They are pure yellow bees, 
but they turn black and look like they were 
greased. They have been doing this about 
one month. How should I treat them, or is 
there any remedy? If so, what is it and 
how should I apply it? I hate to lose it if 
I can help it. The bees that can fly retain 
their natural color; the sick bees are shiny 
and have a greasy look. Is it paralysis or 
is it something else that is catching? I 
feel like you will have a good idea of what 


is wrong with them. KENTUCKY. 
Answer—The disease which you describe 
is called by different names. In Europe 


they call it ‘“‘May disease,’ also “paralysis.” 


Sut it is really constipation, or inability to 


discharge their excrements. If you crush 
one of them you will find her body full of 
a disgusting dark matter. It is usually 


caused by eating unhealthy honey in con- 
finement at the end of winter; then it be- 
comes contagious. The reason that makes 
the bees look so black is that they lose their 
hair, and for that reason the bacillus which 
is found in their abdomen was called “ba- 
cillus depilis.”’ 

The remedy is to feed your bees with 
some tonic, mixed in the honey, such as 
lavender, ginger, savory, ‘ete. Usually, sugar 
water will help. However, the bees which are 
already diseased cannot be cured. The dis- 


case will pass off in July, sometimes sooner 


USING OLD SECTIONS 


We have on hand at this time quite a 
lot of comb honey sections that have been 
used for bait sections in comb honey supers 
for several years, and these sections have 
become very dark, and if the bees were 
allowed to fill them, the honey would not 
be salable. 

If we shave the comb of these dark sec- 
tions down pretty close to the base of the 
foundation and have the bees fill them, will 
the honey be as light as that made on new 
thin super foundation? VIRGINIA 
If the sections have not had any 
brood in them, it is quite probable that the 
honey will look all right in them. But if 
there has been any brood in them, there 


Answer 


will be enough of a dark shadow at the 
bottom of the cells to injure the looks of 
the honey. 

On the other hand, 


been used in the way you mention are likely 


ections which have 


to have the wood darkened or dirtied. In 
that case, unless it may be cleaned so as to 
look a good as new, there will be enough 
loss in the sale value of the sections to 
make it unadvisable to use them. 

Better cut the combs out of them, render 
the wax and burn up the old sections. With 
new sections and fresh foundation you will 


be sure to have more salable honey. 


SIGNS AT THE ENTRANCE 

1. I have a few extracting frames that 
look as though mice have been in them. Will 
it be O K to use them? 

2, When a lot of capping is found out- 
ide the hive at this time, does it indicate 
robbing ? 

When a number of flies are found at the 
entranee of the hive, does this indicate a 
weak hive? NEBRASKA. 

Answer Bs 
worked will be readily repaired by the bees, 


Combs in which mice have 


the only objection being that if there is 
much of a hole in the comb the bees will 
be apt to build drone-comb in that space. 


In this way it would make an irregular 
omb But if the mice have only damaged 
the irface, the bees will soon repair it so 


that it will not show. 


The dust-like wax which is thrown 


sut or brushed out of the entrance by the 


bee ! just the cappings of last year’ 
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honey which they have consumed It may 
be caused by robbing but not nece arily 
so. Robbing is readily noticed by the hurried 
actions of the bees which fly out loaded 

3. Flies at the entrance of a weak hive 


would indicate that the colony is worthl 


and unable to defend itself Such a hive 
has probably been robbed A healthy colony 
does not permit flie to congregate at the 
entrance Open the hive and look into it 


condition, 


TO CONTROL SWARMING 


& In going to an outyard I find a hiv 
which has sealed queen-cell The bee it 
this hive have attempted to swarm, but have 
come back to the hive, as the queen had her 
wings clipped The queen has been lost, a 
she was not in the hive neither are there 
any eggs. I want to prevent furthe at 
tempts to swarm and would like to know 
if the following manipulatior would work 
out all right: 

Il take away all brood, except one frame 
and place it in a new tand, thus making 
another colony of it I leave one sealed cell 


with this brood and try to get all the young 
bees with it. 


On the old stand from which the queer 


has been lost I leave one frame of brood 
with a queen-cell on it, filling out with 
empty combs or foundation This hive now 
consists of all the old field bee Will they 
attempt to swarm again when the queen-cel 
hatches? They are already in the positior 
of a swarm, except that they are in the 
same old location and have a queen-cell ir 


tead of the old queen Would it do any 


good if I were to move the hive a foot o1 


if he above would not pr el further 
warming, what procedure would you recom 
mend 
What i the best w to get the wax 
it o the groove in hallow extracting 
frames that have been used for chunk honey 
o that inch starters can be fastened in them 
again? VIRGINIA 
Answe l The method propose i 
a good as any But yo must make ire 
that the colony on the old tand ha ne 
chance to build other jueen-cells, or, in 
ther word you must either avoid grivil 
it any brood ‘ than three day old o 
in e the omb withi i hort time 
destro the cel they may have built out 
if that brood Bear in mind that a colony 
Which |} he warming fever i likely to 
to warm if you give it half a chances 
The othe part of the cok h dia be 
tched ind all queen-ce but one de 
ed . 
Ihe tatement that you make that the 
el i ppeared because her wing were 
clipped correct fhey evidently tried to 


varm with her and lost her 


Che gestion that you make to change 
the location of the hive a foot or o would 
not help matter at all 

It would be difficult to remove the 
from the groove in the top bar But 
it i ot neces iry tod If the top bar 
raped, the ney de may be fastened 
I iny of he method ed, either 
t t vVuXx by pre ‘ l 
ul t ! e the I } 





News of A merican Honey Institute 


The New Million Dollar Honey Loaf 

That’s the slogan E. Gilpin Orr, 
of Dayton, Ohio, has adopted for 
Peggy’s Honey - Maid Whole - Wheat 
Bread to be placed on the market 
by The Cottage Bakery of Spring 
field, Ohio. Mr. Orr has been in 
touch with the Institute the past 
three months, going over the use of 
honey in foods and honey breads. 
He has promised to report the suc- 
cess they have. 


National Honey Week for 1932 

Now is the time to think of Honey 
Week. One beekeeper stopped here 
to discuss plans for 
1932 honey crop. He gave the In- 
stitute a description of his locality, 
the number of schools, of the ga 
and light company, of the 
schools, and wondered how he 
best introduce 
were made for window displays, dem 
onstration were furnished 
him, suggestions were made for essa) 
and poster contests and othe 
keting hints given. We wish more 
beekeepers would come to the Insti 
what is being 


marketing the 


cooking 
could 
honey. Suggestion 


outlines 


mar- 


tute office and see 
done. 

As a result of National 
Week in 1931, the 


Honey 
American Honey 


Institute 


secured the cooperation of 
more than fifty cooking school dire: 
tors, not just during National Honey 
Week, but all through the year. We 
hope more beekeepet will 


National 


partici 
Week for 


pate in 


1932 


Honey 


American Honey Institute Moves to 
Madison, Wisconsin 

The offices of American Honey In- 
titute have been transferred from 
Indianapolis, Indiana, to Madison, 
Wisconsin, 417 North Few Street; 
telephone Fairchild 9736. 
The kitchen for experimental honey 


number, 


cookery is at the same. address 
Watch the bee journals for picture 
of the new Institute set-up. 


Rumford Company Interested in 
Honey 


The household chat director {or 


the Rumford Company included two 
honey recipes in her broadcasts se\ 
eral weeks ayo and the recipes were 


printed on cards and mailed to home- 


makers requesting Rumford recipes. 
In a letter from Mr. C. A. Collin 
Jr., general sal manager of the 
Rumford Company, he says: “Ow 


radio programs are now all prepared 
for the spring month There is no 


(Turn to page 249) 
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+ for the New Hazel-Atlas $ 

72 7 
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The Cost Is No More—Everything Considered 5S Bee Hive Jars 5S 

1 z Ask for samples and prices. Sized 2 

a ae) 3 1 > ree jars See « > 3 

‘ “ » ‘ER ®& to fit the three jars. See ad on next & 

SUMM ER I RICES S page for this brand new honey jar SS 
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2-lb. pkges. Italian bees with queens, $2.00 each; any number. + You will like them, and our labels 5S 
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3-lb. pkges. Italian bees with queens, 2.50 each; any number. 5 —— are just right in size and + 
7 ° 7 

Young laying Italian queens, 40c each; any number + Write us for label samples. A full 4 

z line of labels in our sample catalogue = 

Safe arrival and complete satisfaction guaranteed. Your rush orders 5S for all kinds of honey jars and pails. + 
a ‘ — - ‘ ‘ le atiofan —— *f Write ‘ 
will be appreciated and handled satisfactory for you. + BS 
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YORK BEE COMPANY Choose Labels Wisely 


The Universal Apiaries : You Can’t Go Wrong with A-B-J Labels 
JESUP. GEORGIA They sell honey and are priced right. 
; = Send for complete catalog 
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SAVE TINE — SAVE WORRY 
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Can be nailed into Lewis Slotted Botteibar Frames in a jiffy. And such wonderful combs! 
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Dependable Queens j Waterloo Engraving & Service Co. ‘ 
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PRICES POSTPAID i Bs 

Select—1 to 9, 50c each; ten or more, 40¢ each. ss Even cells, smooth sheets. Pure bees- $ 
No charge for clipping ‘ wax,—clean, yellow and beautiful. , ? 

2 . . z 

PREPAID PRICES ON PACKAGE BEES “ And a sweet hive-like odor that in- ss 
2-lb. package, including queen $2.00 x stantly makes friends with the bees. = 
3-Ib, package, including queen. 2.50 + If you wire your own frames, Da- + 
Parcel post or prepaid express Rs dant’s Plain Foundation will be es 

No disease. Health certificate. Safe arrival and + found ideal to use. ‘ 
satisfaction guaranteed 4 od 
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Jasper Knight * Fs 
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eference to honey in them, but when 
ve start broadcasting in the fall we 
vill be glad to see that the use of 
ioney is given due mention.” 

It takes months of contacting some- 
times to get honey across, and then 

takes months of follow-up work to 
vet programs continued. The Ameri- 
can Honey Institute is the employee 
f the beekeepers for performing 
these duties, and the number of 
duties of this nature it can perform 
depends upon the support of the 
beekeepers. 
Are You Letting ‘‘Honey in the Bake- 

shop’’ Help You Develop Sales? 


The past two months have brought 
many reports that “Honey in the 
Bakeshop” is being used by bakers, 
which means beekeepers are selling 
more honey to bakers. As the days 
grow warmer, housewives will go to 
the bakeshop for attractive desserts. 
Honey has an important place here. 

Are you working with your local 
bakers to help them develop a mar- 
ket for honey specialties? Do not 
forget there are great possibilities 
with Honey Meringue. The recipe 
is as follows: 

Electrical beater—Use one egg 
white to one-half cup honey, placing 
in bowl of electrical mixer and turn 
on speed 2 (Kitchen Aid was used in 
Institute kitchen), allowing mixture 
to whip until it peaks. 

Hand beating—Place one-fourth or 
one-third cup honey in bowl with one 
egg white and beat with double Dover 
or Ladd Improved (ball bearing type) 
beater until stiff. 

This mixture keeps _ indefinitely 
when kept uncovered in refrigerator. 
Honey meringue made with granu- 
lated honey keeps just as well and 
in some cases has been found to whip 
up more easily by hand than when 
strained honey is used. 

The bakeshops can easily make this 
meringue with their electrical beat- 
ers and sell it to homemakers in 


paper cartons or paper buckets. 
3akers should have a sample of 
Honey Butter Meringue (Honey 


Meringue to which melted butter has 
been added) available for tasting 
purposes, to show homemakers what 
they can do with Honey Meringue 
after they buy it. The bakery also 
might run a specialty of sponge cake 
or shorteake and give a recipe for 
honey strawberry or honey rhubarrb 
shorteake with every purchase. Start 
ow to lay the foundation for an all- 
ar around baker market. 

In Medford, Oregon, Fluhrer’s 
‘fakery increased the use of honey 
om 100 pounds to 1000 pounds per 
onth, according to George A. Stew- 
rt, of Medford, Oregon. One of the 
st technical bakers in the country 
s just published a 650-page book, 
rhteen pages of which are devoted 
honey in the bakeshop. Forty 


bakery recipes are giving the use of 
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HONEY JARS 


A practical design 


attractive for table service 


TIFUL LEAR GLASS 


TH EASY LABEL SPACE 


Design Patent applied for 


WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES AND PRICES 


HAZEL ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 


GLASS FA WARE 


WHEELING 
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We are situated on main line of railway that connects with all the main lines 
of the North and West, insuring your bees to reach you on time and in nice shape. 
We do not have a single dissatisfied customer that we know of. Will have several 
thousand pound three-banded Italian bees, alsc everal thousand queen for June 
delivery Plenty of efficient help to get them to you on time 
Two-pound Package with Queen $1.60 
Three-pound Package with Queen 2.00 
Queens, 30 cents each 
SHAW & HOMAN, Shannon, Miss. 
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In Quality 


BINGHAM SMOKERS have been on the market 
over 50 years. Guaranteed to please in per- 
formance, materials, and workmanship. A new 
type valve in the 4-inch sizes gives special 
satisfaction. Plenty of draft, won't go out; 


always ready with cool smoke. Ask your dealer. 





If he can’t supply you, write to use. 

| 7” , : ‘ sae 
sig Smoke, with shield——4x10 $1.50 
Smoke Engine—-4x7 1.00 
Doctor 3144x7 85 
Little Wonder 3x5 '. 50 
Shield for Smoke Engine, extra 25 
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CONTACT 
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ELIMINATE 
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UNIVERSAL 
Quality — Capacity — Price 


The 4-8 UNIVERSAL HONEY EXTRACTOR is the most 
substantial extractor on the market, except large power 
radials. Takes four frames any size up to 11% inches; 
or eight, any size up to 614 inches deep, at a loading 
twice the capacity or half the cranking for same amount 
of honey. 

W. E. Tuttle, of King City, Calif., in ordering a second 
Universal, stated: ‘“*The Universal Honey Extractor sure 
is a sturdy little brute and will out-extract anything in 
the hand power line.” 

Price, hand power $29.50. With friction clutch pulley 
for power, $40.00. Shipping weight, 130-140 pounds. 
MEDIUM FOUR EXTRACTOR takes four frames 9%” 
deep, eight frames 5%” deep. Most for the money in 
small extractors. Price $15.00. Shipping weight, 50 Ibs. 
We make eight different styles and sizes of extractors, 
from $7.50 to $40.00. We have a new CAPPING BASKET 
and tank, for best way of handling cappings. Address 
Dept. A, for circular on Extracting Equipment. 











Woodman’s Folding Wire Veil 


Price, 75c each. 


Send for 
for 19382. 


Gives Clear Vision 


A 100° veil. In a meeting of thirty-six state inspectors, all of 
them, when given a choice of veils, took Woodman’s Folding Wire, 
Clear Vision Bee Veil It is cool and ventilated; exceptionally well 


made; folds flat when not in use. 


Postage extra. 


complete new catalogue of WOODMAN’S SPECIALTIES 








A. G. WOODMAN CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN 
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honey, nine of which are from the 
Institute booklet, “Honey in the 
Bakeshop,” and three are from 
“Honey Way Menus,” with recipes 
by Malitta D. Fischer. ‘“‘Honey in 
the Bakeshop” is available at the 
Institute to beekeepers; single copies 
5 cents each, in lots of one hundred 
$4.50. You can secure copies direct 
from the Institute. 
League Report 

The annual report of the Ameri 
can Honey Producers’ League has 
recently been issued by Secretary 
V. G. Milum. It contains eighty 
pages and cover. The League has 
returned to the old-time custom of 
the parent organization, the National 
Beekeepers’ Association, in getting 
out an annual report. Formerly the 
League issued a small magazine, but 
the report seems to be a much more 
practical way of presenting organi- 
zation activities to the members. 
Included are a report of the League 
convention, financial report of Treas 
urer J. A. Munro, report of the 
American Honey Institute, and nu- 
merous papers relating to beekeep 
ing. Those interested should get in 
touch with the secretary, V. G. 
Milum, Illinois University, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


American Honey Producers’ League 

The price of membership in the 
American Honey Producers’ Leagu 
is one dollar per year. They heve 
just published a report of eighty 
pages concerning the convention held 
January 26-28 at Columbus, Ohio. 
This report is sent free to all mem 
bers. Every beekeeper in the United 
States and Canada should be a mem 
ber of the League. We must imitate 
the bees and cling together. 

Send your membership subscrip 
tion to V. G. Milum, Vivarium Build- 
ing, Champaign, Illinois, and secur: 
a copy of this report. 


Meeting of Idaho Honey Producers 

Meeting at Twin Falls, March 9, 
members of the Idaho State Honey 
Producers’ Association passed a reso 
lution calling on the state commis 
sioner of agriculture to act with the 
attorney general to bring about a 
test case to prove the constitution 
ality of the bee law. Honey pro 
ducers of the state, it was mad 
clear, desired to make sure of thei! 
expressed position to enforce the pay- 
ment of license fees and secure the 
conviction of violators of inspection 
laws. 

Defects in the law, should there 
be any, would be brought to light 
through such action and ample time 
would intervene before the next 
Legislature convenes to permit the 
statutes to be revised and strength 
ened. 

Discussion of fruit spray danger 
to neighborhood 


apiarists brought 
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it the belief that the most danger 
om arsenic or nicotine poisoning 
rose from the spraying of Rome 
eauty apples. This variety of fruit 
re blossoms while previous blos- 
mms on the same tree which had 
opped their petals were sprayed by 
chardists, whereas other varieties 
apples bloomed uniformly at one 
me. Serious mortality arose in 
iaries tributary to orchards where 
Rome Beauty apple was sprayed. 
Mrs. H. H. Keck, Paul, speaking 
n the value of advertising, said that 
mey producers should organize to 
dvertise their product on a large 
‘ale. They should use the national 
.ethods of publicity circulation as 
unit and should cooperate with 
heir university extension bureaus in 
ampaigns of education. The value 
booth display in county and state 
airs was also favorably commented 
n. 
A controversy betweer representa- 


tives of two sections of the state was 


imicably adjusted by an agreement 


to disregard the election of officers 


is made at the Boise meeting in Jan- 
iary and to recognize the old roster 
posts 
intil the next regular annual meet- 
ng, which was set to convene in 
Boise during the State Horticultural 
\ssociation meeting next January 10 


to 12, inclusive. Officers holding over 


Harry O. Newberry, 
lent; H. H. Keck, Paul, 
dent, and K. M. 
ecretary-treasurer. 

The annual outing picnic is to be 
held in the Twin Falls County fair 
vrounds at Filer in July, the date to 
’ announced by President New- 
berry. District picnics will also be 
held in various localities throughout 
the state. 


Filer, presi- 
vice-presi- 


Hutteball, Boise 


L. H. Idaho. 


Sweetser, 


Putting Back Wet Extracting 
Supers 


In putting back wet extracted su- 
ers, I do the work at any time of 
ay that suits my business. I pry 
ff the cover of the hive, spread a 
ewspaper over the top with two or 
three holes punched in the paper 
vith a lead pencil. Then put on the 
et super; and so on, each hive in 
iccession. There is no excitement, 
no robbing. They soon cut away the 
aper and all is well. 

D. E. Scott, 


Doings in the Northwest 


(Continued from page 237) 


Tennessee. 


tions to study the life cycle of the 
nsect which last season worked havoc 
th hundreds of acres of fireweed 
isture in western Washington. Mr. 
lyde O’Brien, bee inspector of 
kagit County, is supplying Dr. Web- 
er with young fireweed plants and 

attempt will be made to identify 


AMERICAN 
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the insect and study its development 
under laboratory conditions at Wash- 
ington State College, w) Dr. Web- 
ster is located. Last s¢ n the fire- 
weed nectar flow in ma ctions of 
northwestern Washingt was seri- 
ously curtailed because he activi- 
ties of an unknown sect which 
attacked the stems of the plants, 
thereby preventing the flower buds 
from opening. Dr. Webster will at- 
tempt to learn what insect is 
the trouble and determine what steps, 
if any, may be taken to fight it. 


causing 


Oo 
Can You Beat It? 

Three Washington beekeepers are 
being severely criticised for negative 
advertising by their friends among 
the honey producers. In the face of 
the fact that honey is being advo- 
cated as a food which helps to build 
and maintain strong teeth, Fred Brit- 
tain of Humptulips, “Doc” Shader of 
Yakima, and Fred Mandery of Te- 
nino have had all their teeth pulled. 
However, these bee men refuse to 
consider themselves as traitors to the 
cause and all have been going about 
vith open countenances. 


Honey and the Chain Store 
(Continued from page 235) 
after he pays for his containers and 
freight. So the chain store is not 


only an unsatisfactory market for the 
individual producer, but, by its low 
selling price, it makes it impossible 
for the independent grocer to sell 
honey and closes that outlet too. So 
it is little wonder that beekeepers 
have no love for the chain store. 
The chain store 
distinct 
it is 
honey 


developing two 
forces in noney selling. First, 
encouraging greater use of 
through displays, advertising, 
price, standardized quality and de- 
pendable supply. Second, it is taking 
honey packing out of the hands of 
individual producers and placing it 
in commercial honey plants expertly 
n anaged. 

From the standpoint of the entire 
honey industry, both of these 


forces 
are favorable because they are im- 
portant steps toward modernizing the 
honey business; to the individual bee- 
keeper, the second step is a tragedy. 

To follow the movement one step 
farther, then, who will pack the 
honey? In where the 
chains are powerful, it is being done 
by privately owned establishments 
for making and 
jellies, 
jams, peanut butter, and other food 
products, or by 


territories 


such as factor 
packing mayonnaise, syrups, 
beekeeper-owned, ¢ 
operative associations in their own 
plants. 


In some districts a tendency has 
been shown by the chain stores to 
establish their own packing plants 
but this has not proved satisfactory 
because of the nexperience of the 
men in charge of processing and 
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Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian _ 
SUPERIOR STOC 


— 50¢ Each 


orld-wide reputation for honey gathering, 
hardine gentlene , ete., since 1879. Safe 


irrival and satisfaction guaranteed 


J. P. Moore 


Morgan - -_ Kentucky 
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Package Bees and Queens 
| Pure Italians, accredited and certified 


by Alabama Department of Agricul- 
ture. Prolific, gentle, honey getters. 
Queens, 40c each. 2-lb. pkg. $1.90 
3-lb., $2.40 with queens. Prompt ser- 
vice. 


TAYLOR APIARIES, LUVERNE, ALA. 
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a acre 6 Saves Honey 
Time, Money 


R.& E.C. PORTER, Migs., Lewistown, Ill. 


4 (Mention American Bee Journal when writing) 
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PACKAGE BEES 
314-lbs. Bees and a queen $1.90 
214-lbs. Bees and a queen $1.50 


Pure Italians. State health certificate 
and atistaction guaranteed 


GOOCH APIARIES 


Farmersville, Texas 
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Did you ever buy 
CHEAP QUEENS 
that were failures? 
Queens of low vitality are high 
at any price—pay a few cents 
more and be sure, 
Untested queens 40c each; 25 or 
more, 35c each. Only three-band 
Italians reared. Usual guaran- 
tee in U. S. and Canada. 


N. FOREHAND 
De Funaik, Fla. 
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HONEY JAR$ 
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DISPLAY YOUR HONEY PERFECTLY 
Dependable Service on Standard Sizes 


Our fluted honey jars are made as per specifications of Standardization 
Committee of the American Honey Producers’ League 


Distributed by 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


and 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
For Michigan 
A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


G. B. Lewis Co, G. B. Lewis Co. 
1921 E. Fourth St., Sioux City, Iowa 1304 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 
G. B. Lewis Co. G. B. Lewis Co. 
Colonie & Montgomery Sts., Albany, N. Y. Main, 8. & 16th Sts., Wheeling, W. Va. 


HART GLASS MFG. CO., DUNKIRK, IND. 
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| Caucasians 
60e-in quantity 


Start now to try these gentle bees. You will be surprised at the difference and the added pleasure. 
i Our breeders are Pure Mountain Grey Bees—Right from the Caucasus. 


REDUCED PRICES ON QUEENS 
12, $7.50; 


at Today’s 
Prices 








' 1-5, 75c each; 6; $4,00; 50 or more, 60c each. 


Free descriptive circular about these wonderful bees — Send for copy. 
Caucasian Bee Company .*. Repton, Alabama 
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Mention the American Bee Journal When Writing Advertisers 
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packing. The struggle for packing 
privilege lies between the coopera- 
tives and those beekeepers who art 
antagonistic to cooperatives and who, 
like their own bees, attack and sting 
the beekeeper disturbing the hive t 
remedy a condition within which wil 
eventually lead to the death of the 
colony; they fight with every weapon 
at their command the efforts of co- 
operatively-minded beekeepers to es- 
tablish a producer-controlled packing 
system to supply the chain stores 
throughout the nation. 

Contrary to arguments advanced 
by many anti-chain store people, the 
tendency of the chain store system 
is to buy at home, whenever it is 
possible to obtain an adequate supply 
of properly packed honey in the ter- 
ritory in which the chain operates. 

The reason is simple. Shipping 
and handling charges raise the cost 
of the packed honey, and distance 
interferes With prompt service. On 
the other hand, the independent mer- 
chant who buys through a local 
wholesaler often gets honey packed 
half-way across the continent. The 
wholesaler buys a carload of assorted 
products from aé_ distant packer. 
Honey may be one of the items. It 
may stand for a long time in the 
wholesaler’s warehouse and be on the 
point of granulation by the time it 
reaches the retailer. 

Advertising is a powerful force 
aiding the chain In a large 
city, a chain system frequently has 
fifty to one hundred advan- 
tageously located. A newspaper ad- 
vertisement costing $200 amounts to 
very little, as the divided 
among the stores. To the independ- 
ent grocer such an advertisement is 
out of the question. Because of its 
many merits and its widespread ad- 
vertising, the chain must carry estab- 
lished brands. A brand of honey 
handled by all of the stores in a 
chain and given advertising through 
the chain is bound to sell above a 
wide variety of brands none of which 
are advertised. 


store. 


stores 


cost is 


In a city of three hundred thou- 
sand population, the writer listed 
fifty-four brands of honey handled 
by about fifteen hundred independent 
merchants, with three brands adver- 
tised and sold by the four competing 
chain systems with about two hun- 
dred and fifty stores. Although it 
was not possible to get definite fig- 
ures, there is no question that the 
two hundred and fifty sold 
several times more honey than all of 
the fifteen hundred independents. 


stores 


Low prices furnish the grounds 
upon which the chains are most se- 
verely condemned. However, the 


price which the beekeeper nets is the 
point to be considered, not the price 
which the consumer pays. In August, 
1931, a big western chain advertised 
a honey sale with five-pound pails of 
39 cents each. 
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Here are the facts: The chain 
bought five hundred cases of five- 
pound pails at $4.50 per case F. O. B. 
packing plant. The chain stood all 
the cost of distributing the honey to 
the different stores, taking it to the 
stores when making deliveries of 
other items, such as flour, soap, etc., 
then attracted attention to the'sale 
through advertising. 

A little figuring will show that the 
honey was sold at 1% cents per pail 
more than was paid for it. Of course, 
this was a “Saturday special,’ the 
regular price being 45 cents per pail. 

Suppose a wholesale grocery had 
bought five hundred cases at the same 
price. Wholesalers find that they 
must make from 12 to 15 per cent. 
At 12 per cent, this wholesaler would 
sell the honey to independent re- 
tailers at $5.04 per case delivered. 
The independent merchant, working 
on a 20 per cent margin, would sell 
the honey for $6.05 per case, or 50 
cents per pail. 

The point of comparison is that the 
chain’s 39-cent “Saturday special” 
returns to the packer the same price 
as the independent’s 50-cent pail and 
the chain store has the enormous ad- 
vantage of a big advertisement and 
a low price to induce the customer 
to buy. The fact that the $4.50 per 
case price is far too low to return 
the producer a fair price for his prod- 
uct is a criticism of neither the chain 
nor the independent, but of economic 
conditions which have forced the 
market to that point. 

The chain store manner of selling 
is the latest step in a determined 
effort to reduce the cost of distribu- 
tion. The system is here to stay 
until it fails or its place is taken 
by a more efficient method. It has 
drawn upon itself many criticisms, 
some justified, others occasioned by 
the natural antagonism of members 
and supporters of the old order which 
is being pushed aside. 

Many beekeepers, particularly in 
small towns, who have pveen supply- 
ing local grocers with honey, find the 
chain stores flooding their market 
with low priced honey with which 
they cannot compete. To them, the 
chain store is a menace which may 
be met only through roadside stands 
or large scale production and crops 
lumped off to honey packers or co- 
operative marketing associations. 

In the large cities, however, the 
chain store with its low prices, its 
advertising, and its standard brands 
is bringing honey to the attention of 
housewives in a way that has never 
been done before. The increasing 

olume of honey which is being con- 

umed in our large centers of popu- 
lation is encouraging indications of 

more prosperous future for the 
honey producer who is able to see 
the handwriting on the wall and get 
in step with the message which it 
arries. 
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Bright Italians 


Queens ,, Queens 
MOND’’ 
in 


3-lbs. with Queen, $2.00 


Lower price on large quantities. 


Never had disease. Health certificate furnished. Drones excluded. Generous overweight. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 








STOP! 
STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


Send us your wax to be worked into foundation. Early orders and wax to be worked 
into Non-Sag Brood Foundation are coming in with a rush. Beekeepers everywhere are 
using Non-Sag Brood Foundation with gratifying results. Once used, always. Our thin 
Super Foundation is made of the purest and whitest beeswax obtainable and is giving 
the best of satisfaction. Try it and be convinced Write us for samples and prices. 


We carry a full line of beekeepers’ 


GUS DITTMER CO. :: AUGUSTA, WISCONSIN 


supplies 
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Know Your saree : 


Insist upon Accredited and Certified three-banded Italian 
bees and queens. They are better. We are making a 
special introductory offer of this improved stock as 
follows: 
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1 Select Young Laying Queen ..........§ .40; 
3 Select Young Laying Queens.......... 1.00 : 
10 or more Queens, each............... .30% 
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2-lb. Package Bees with Queen. . $1.50 
3-lb. Package Bees with Queen.. 2.00 


These prices effective June 10. 
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All stock fresh from our yards. 


oe 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CITRONELLE BEE COMPANY, Inc. 


Citronelle, Alabama 
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| “Better Bred” Italian Queens and Pack- 
| age Beesat Prices Never Heard of Before ; 


i] Gam pon attend te avers ok these price our fine baby package bee 
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2-lb. Package with Queen $1.50 3-lb. Package with Queen $2.00 
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Satisfaction 


CALVERT APIARIES, ee en Ala. 


R. G. HOLDER 


| We are in a} tion to handle any size orders and give immediate shipment 
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Finally 


T would be very difficult to find a person who has 
not seen a product wrapped in Cellophane. Any 
product that is wrapped in Cellophane has added 
sales value and it is actually proved that when 

products are wrapped in Cellophane that the sales in- 
crease jumped tremendously as soon as this was done. 
Take for example, cigarettes nationally advertised 
brands of cigarettes are wrapped in Cellophane and the 
addition of the Cellophane wrapper has added tremendous 
sales appeal. It is very unusual to see boxes of candy 
that are not wrapped in Cellophane. Inasmuch as hun- 
dreds of products are merchandised in this manner, it 
seems to us that the logical way to merchandise cut comb 
honey is in a package where the package itself is wrapped 
in Cellophane and not the piece of cut comb honey. 





Our method of packing is the most simple that has yet 
been proposed. It consists of a two piece carton which is 
paraflined to make the carton absolutely sanitary and 
after the cut comb honey is inserted in the two piece car- 
ton, the entire carton is wrapped in 100% Cellophane. 
For those who wish to use our wrapping machine together 
with our bag wrapper, we offer the regular 4x5 wrappers 
to enclose the carton with the honey inserted, and for 
those who prefer to wrap in a flat wrapper, we offer plain 
Cellophane for the purpose at a reduced price. However, 
we highly recommend the use of our decorated wrappers 
and the use of our wrapping machine. If our wrapping 
machine is used, the honey can be wrapped in one-fourth 
the time and the work is a pleasure rather than a tedious 
operation. 


We have based our entire plan upon the success 
of similar packages such as butter cartons, and ice cream 
when packed in cartons, commonly called bricks. Both 
of these products are a decided success and there is no 
reason why honey cannot be cut and marketed in a car- 
ton in like manner. The process is just as sanitary as in 
the case of butter or ice cream and should demand a very 
wide market, and enable the honey producer to obtain 
some additional profit which would not be possible from 
the production of comb honey in some seasons. Our pack- 
age for cut comb honey stands head and shoulders above 
anything yet devised and by using our comb honey wrap- 
ping machine to wrap the cartons of cut comb honey, the 
producer can reduce his labor costs by more than 50%. 
Full directions furnished. 


Outward appearance 
™ practically identical 
to a wrapped sec- 
tion of comb 
honey. 

Most economical. 
Honey visible from 
both sides. 
Lends itself to varia- 
tions in dimensions of 
cut comb; also to 
variations in comb 
thickness. 


Greatest sales appeal. 
Most sanitary. 
Rapid operation. 


Finished package 
identical from both 
sides. 





Most rigid package on 
the market. 


Ships in Safety. 


The Package You Will Eventually Use 


Cut Comb Honey Wrapped in Cellophane 
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—a Practical, Economical, and Sanitary 
Container for Cut Comb Honey... 








The Aeppler 

Cartons for Cut 
Comb Honey 
All cartons are paraffined 


to make them absolutely 
sanitary. All cartons are 


two piece cartons allowing 
the ready insertion of the 
cut comb honey. 
PRICES 

Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 

Catalog No. CC-32 $ .90 $4.00 $7.50 
Shipping Wts.: 100-7 Ibs.; 500-30 Ibs.; 1,000-55 Ibs. 
Postage Extra. 


Send for Sample. 


Aeppler Illustrated Comb Honey Cases 
for Cut Comb Honey 


PRICES 
Per 10 Per 100 Wt. per 10 
Catalog No. 32-F-F $2.00 $17.50 22 lbs. 


Send for Prices in Larger Quantities. 


Can be sent by Parcelpost—postage extra. 


The Aeppler Comb Honey Wrapper 
for Cut Comb Honey 


Our wrapper for cut comb honey is identical with our 
wrapper for comb honey. The size wrapper that is used 
for cut comb honey is the same as for the 4x5 plain sec- 
tion. 


All Cellophane Bag Wrappers 
Per 100 


$1.25 


500-5 Ibs 


Per 500 


$5.60 


- 1,000 -9 Ibs. 


Per 1000 
Catalog No. 32-FFW $10.95 
Wts.: 100-1 Ib.; 

Postage Extra. 


Shipping 


Send for Sample. 


For the large producer of cut comb honey, we recom- 
mend our wrapping machine as it will reduce labor costs 
at least 50%. 


Price: $5.75—Shipping Wt. 6 lbs.—Postage Extra. 


Flat Wrappers for Cut Comb Honey 


For those who prefer to use the plain flat wrapper, 
we offer them at the following reduced prices. 


Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 
Catalog No. PF-5 $ .75 $3.25 $6.00 
Shipping Wts.: 100-1 Ib.; 200-2 Ibs.; 500-3 Ib 1,000 -6 Ibs. 


Postage Extra 


Send for Twenty-page 1932-1933 Catalog. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Honey Packaging Equipment 
and Supplies Exclusively 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by 


For our crop and market report for the month of June 
ve sent no report cards out to the different reporters, but 
relied upon the general reports which are coming here 


and the reports which had come back through members 


f our staff who were visiting different beekeepers. We 
have also had a number of visitors here to add to our 
veneral idea. 


Apparently the losses were greatest during the past 
winter in the Dakotas, particularly South Dakota, where 
many beekeepers lost as much as 50 per cent of their 
bees, both through starvation and weakened colonies 
through cold weather. 


In most cases bees have come out in excellent condi- 
tion. 


In the New England States wintering was satisfactory, 
bees are building up rapidly and the prospects are fair 
to good for a honeyflow, with very little harvested so 
far. New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania report 
bees coming through winter in good shape. Prospects 
seem to be more than usual and with favorable rains it 
looks like there would be a desirable honeyflow. In the 
Apalachian section, consisting of the Virginias and the 
Carolinas, prospects have been unusually good and there 
seems to be a very fair crop of honey being harvested 
from the earlier plants. The southeastern states have a 
very spotted report. North Georgia seems to have been 
vetting a very fair flow, but southern Georgia and north- 
ern Florida have had such extremely dry weather that 
the crop has been cut to almost nothing and beekeepers 
are discouraged. Tupelo is doing fairly well in the Apa- 
lachicola section. In Alabama and Mississippi only fair 
flows are being reported, but Louisiana is above average. 


Texas has done fairly well so far and the prospects are 
above average for honeyflow during the rest of the sea- 
son, owing to good atmospheric conditions. Throughout 
the central West the states which seem to be suffering 
the most are Wisconsin and southern Minnesota, which 
were so badly hit by the drouth last year and where there 
is so very little clover for 1932. The states looking best 
are Ohio and Indiana, northern Illinois and northern 
and central Iowa, where there were more rains and clover 
seems to be in fairly good shape. Central southern Illi- 
nois, Missouri and southern Iowa, on the other hand, have 
very spotted conditions. The low spots in the pastures 
and many other places seem to have abundant clover. In 
some cases, however, whole pastures may be seen with 
scarcely a clover plant. In this whole region white clover 


M. G. Dadant 


is just beginning to bloom and rain is needed badly or 
the flow will be sadly curtailed. Michigan prospects are 
fair. The Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas have improved 
materially over a month ago and now are looking ahead 
for very fair prospects for honey. Nebraska has had 
some early honeyflows from dandelion, etc. In fact the 
dandelion has proven a mighty fine colony builder 
throughout all of the central West and the plains area. 


In the intermountain states it is yet too early to give 
any indication of what the crop is going to be, but the 
snowfalls were heavy during the winter and there seems 
to be ample water for irrigation purposes. On the west- 
ern slope the northern states, of course, have not yet 
begun to harvest any honey, but conditions seem to be 
about normal. In Californiia the orange crop has been 
harvested. It is far better than it was a year ago, both 
in quantity and in quality. 


This state also seems to be doing more than had been 
anticipated a month ago on account of the satisfactory 
rains which have fallen since, and it looks like there 
would be an average to fair crop of sage honey. In 
any case it does look now like California beekeepers were 
going to get much more honey than they have gotten 
either of the past two years. 


New orange honey is now being offered on the mar- 
kets. We get reports from beekeepers that this is being 
offered at a price of about 5 cents per pound in new 
five-gallon cans. We have been offered ourselves orange 
honey at a price of 5% cents f. o. b. California shipping 
points, which would be on a basis of about 7 cents de- 
livered in central western territories. Of course, this is 
a pretty low starting price. 


Recent reports from some of the package shippers in 
the South would indicate that there has been a fair to 
heavy late demand for package bees and queens, which 
would indicate that the beekeepers in the northern sec- 
tion are taking heart and filling all of their equipment. 
Undoubtedly the prospects have improved somewhat over 
what they were one month or two months earlier. This 
is particularly true because of the fact that fruit in 
almost all sections of the United States shows a very poor 
condition compared to a year ago. In other words, it 
looks like the fruit set was going to be far below average, 
and this, of course, has a tendency to help sell honey the 
next fall. Many beekeepers no doubt have noticed this 
in their own localities and are filling their hives to try 
to take advantage of what crops may come, 





We Are Cash Buyers of Honey and Beeswax 
Submit samples, and best prices, freight prepaid 
Cincinnati. We also furnish cans and cases. 


Fred W.Muth Co. "sartand Walout 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


® s 236 N. Clark Se. 
Edwin H. Guertin ***§;cs" 


Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 
References: Ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradstreets Commercial Reports. 











Root Queens 


Northern Bred 
— None Better 





Reared at our Medina Bass- 
wood Apiary by Mel Pritchard, 
a Queen Breeder of Over Thirty 
Years’ Experience. 





We furnish Queens in our Deyell mailing and 
| introducing cage. This cage with directions helps 
| to insure safe introduction. 





1 


_ It is one thing to receive a queenbee alive, but it 
is another thing to get that queen introduced suc- 
cessfully. 

QUEEN PRICES—POSTAGE PAID FROM MEDINA 


Quantity: 1 to 9 10-24 25-49 50-99 100 or over 
Untested, $1.00ea. $090ea. $0.75ea. $0.65¢ea. $0.60 ea. 
Customers outside U. S. A. and Canada must add 25 cent 
per queen to above prices to cover extra postage and cost of 


larger cages, Queen hipped to foreign countrie at cus- 
tomer’s risk 


Note—Our Untested Queens are young laying 


queens reared this season, that are practically all 
purely mated and sold when mated. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Medina, Ohio 
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Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for clas- 
sified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


vertisers offering used equipment or bees 
= combs must guarantee them free from 
disease, or state exact condition, or furnish 
certificate of inspection from authorized in- 
spector. Conditions should be stated to 
insure that buyer is fully informed. 


BEES AND QUEENS 





Italian 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES - 5029 


Joe B. Tate, 


queens, 60c  ea¢ h. 
enn. 


Lischey Ave., Nashville, 


Italian queens in 
After May, 50c 
Guaran- 
service. 


DIEMER’S three-banded 

April and May, 75c each. 
each. A discount on large orders. 
inspected. Prompt 


teed and tate 
Liberty, Mo. 


J. F. Diemer, 
BUY the good comb package built on stand- 
ard frames and drawn from Dadant’s 
wired foundation. ‘Two pounds, two combs 
and young queen introduced for $3.75. Jes 
Dalton, Kenner, La. 
IF you like extra yellow Italian bees that 
. gentle, and not bad 
will produce them 


workers, 
queens 


are good 
to swarm, my 


for you Prices May and June: 1 to 11, 
K0c each: 12 to 23, 70¢ each; 24 to 36, 60c 
each: over 36, 50c each. Tested, $1.25; 
select tested, $2.00. With health certifi- 
eate. Safe arrival and satisfaction insured. 
Ask for circular. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, 
R. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


Untested, 
guaran- 


GOLDEN queens, yellow to tip: 
50c; tested, $1.00. Satisfaction 
teed. H. G. Karns, Green Bay, Va. 





MR. BEEKEEPER—Write and get my prices 

on bees and queens. A postal card will 
bring it. Lowest prices possible, quality 
of the best, full weight of good young bees, 
queens as good as the best. Safe delivery 


yvuaranteed. Our losses average less than 
2 per cent; made good at once. Prompt- 
ness of service. O. P. Hendrix, West Point, 
Miss. 
CAUCASIAN queens from the best stock. 
Tried under Northern conditions. Event- 
ually you will use them. Why wait? One, 
Tbe: ten, 60c. June Ist delivery. Russell- 


Barnes Apiaries, Box 5, Morrill, Nebr. 
PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Lower 
prices for May and June. Two-pound 


package with queen, 5 to 100, $1.60 each; 
two-pound package without queen, 5 to 100, 
$1.25 each. Three-pound package with queen, 
5 to 100, $2.10 each; three-pound package 
without queen, 5 to 100, $1.60 each. All 
shipments are made by express. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Health certificate with every 


shipment. Little River Apiaries, Box 83, 
Gause, Texas. 
CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 


pleasure to work with and be proud to own. 
Requeen with stock that has been bred and 
elected in the North the past 29 years for 
good winterers, hustlers, gentleness and fine 
eglor. One queen, $1.00; two or more, 90c 


each; $9.00 dozen. Breeders, $10.00 each. 
Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 
CAROLINA QUEENS—Line bred, _ three- 


banded, leather-colored Italians. The best 
honey gatherers, hardy and _ prolific. All 
orders filled promptly. If any queen is not 
atisfactory, please return. Not ordinary 
good as the best. Select (one 
to fifty, 60ce each; fifty or 
Carolina Bee Co., Kenans- 


queens, but a 
grade only), one 
more, 55¢ each. 


ville, N. ¢ 
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GOLDEN ITALIANS—tThe same kind I have 

sold for many years with no complaint. 
Untested, each, $1.00; $9.00 per dozen; six, 
$5.00. Tested, $1.50 each. Breeders, the 
best, $5.00 each. J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, 
Virginia. 


MAY QUEENS—Good three-banded Italians, 
50c each, any number. D. W. Howell, 

Shellman, Georgia. 

MY cut price on golden Italian queens as 
good as the best, with health certificate, 

satisfaction guaranteed: Untested, 70c; six, 

$3.90; twelve or more, 60c each. Tested, 

$1.00. Select tested, $1.50. D. T. Gaster, 

Randleman, N. C., R. 2. 

CARNIOLAN and Italian queens. Early 
queens, tested, $1.00; untested, 75c. Write 

for price on package bees. C. B. Bankston, 

Buffalo, Texas, Box 65. 

Select 


each. 


RUSCHILL’S Iobred Italian queens. 
untested, 60c; ten or more, 50c 
Charles L. Ruschill, Colfax, lowa. 


WEAK COLONIES produce big crops when 
strengthened with package bees. Add a 
package of bees with young queen to each 


weak colony and make them among your 
best producers. Special prices for June: 
2-lb. packages with queens, $1.50 each: 
3-lb. packages with queens, $1.90 each. 
Queens 40c each, three for $1.00. Same 


quality, same service, same guarantee. J. M. 
Cutts & Sons, R. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS from northern bred, 
acclimated stock are best suited for your 
needs. Gentle, prolific, less 
swarming and more honey. 
$1.00 each. 


robbing, less 
Try them. Six, 
Bird’s Apiaries, Odebolt, Iowa, 
FOR best results, requeen in June with 

Texas queens. Finest, prolific Italian 
queens. Untested, 40c; tested, 7T5e. Two 
queens free with every ten. A. W. Nation 
Donna, Texas. 


GOLDEN Italian queens—ones that will pro- 

duce nice, yellow bees. The word Golden 
just means better bred Italians. I guarantee 
my queens to produce workers that will 
bring in the honey and other qualities sur- 
passed by none. Price, 50c¢ each; 13 to 50, 
40c each; 100, $35.00. Health certificate 
with each package. E. F. Day, Honoraville, 
Ala. 


WRIGHT'S bright Italian queens, 50c each. 

Select young queens that are guaranteed 
to please. Satisfied customers in almost 
every state. W. C. Wright, Smithville, Mo. 


CAUCASIAN queens by return mail. One, 
60c; ten, $5.00; twenty-five or more, 45c¢ 

each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 

teed. Tillery Bros., R. 6, Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE Italian queens, 35ec each, or 

three for $1.00. Red clover queens. Gray- 
don Bros., Greenville, Ala., R. 4. 
SUNNYLAND bees always please. 

that satisfies; prices that save you money; 
service that pleases. Two-pound combless 
package with untested Italian queen, $1.40; 
ten for $13.25.° Three-pound combless pack- 
age with untested Italian queen, $1.90, or 
ten for $18.25. Two-frame and three-frame 
nucleus with untested Italian queen same 
price as two-pound and three-pound pack- 
age. F. O. B. express. Rates reduced. Ask 
your express agent. Money back guarantee. 
Your order — solicited. Crenshaw County 
Apiaries, Rutledge, Ala. 


Quality 





FOR SALE—Italian queens: one for 80c: 

six for $4.00; fifty for $31.00. Ready to 
ship June 1 to June 10. Also one four- 
frame reversing extractor, pockets 12x16. 
Bees by the pound or colony. Write for 
prices on bees and extractor. R. B. Grout, 
Jamaica, Vt. 


accredited queens, guaranteed to 
One, 35c; 10, $3.20; 25 up, 30c¢ 
B. Smith & Co., Calhoun, Ala. 


SMITH’S 
please. 
each. N., 


WRITE for our special prices 
Italian queens. Sam 
Randleman, N. C. 


on our golden 
Hinshaw & Son, 


THREE-BANDED Italian queen One, 60« 

six, $3.25; ten, $5.00; twelve or more, 40x 
each. Will exchange queens for bee su} 
plies, gun, poultry. Apiarie 
Randleman, N. C. 


T 
Riverside 


GOLDEN Italian queens, good honey getter 


and gentle, 40c each; $4.00 per dozen 
A. M. Kelly, Bell, Fla. 
ITALIAN queens, 40c. Bees, two pound 


$1.70; three pounds, $2.25. Orchard pack 
age on three frames, equal to six pound 
bees, $3.50. Will trade for white honey o: 
beeswax. Homer W. Richard, 1411 Champ 
noile, El Dorado, Ark. 





HONEY FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Fancy white 


444x4%x1% sections. C. 


clover comb ir 
Holm, Genoa, Ill 
HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 

tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60- 
pound § cans. None finer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 





HONEY FOR SALE—AIll grades, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265 Greenwich St., New York City. 








HONEY—We sell the best. Comb in carriers 

of eight cases each; extracted, basswood, 
buckwheat, sweet clover, white clover and 
light amber. Tell us what you can use for 
prices. A. I. Root Company of Chicago, 224- 
230 West Huron St., Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE—Northern white, extracted and 
comb honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
Minn. 


WHITE clover extracted honey. 
Prices and samples. Kalona 
Kalona, lowa. 


Write for 
Honey Co., 


NEW CROP shallow frame comb honey, also 

section honey; nice white stock, securely 
packed, available for shipment now. Colo- 
rado Honey Prod. Ass’n, Denver, Colo. 








CLOVER extracted honey, case or ton. Roy 


Littlefield, Exira, lowa 





HONEY FOR SALE—Keep your customers 

supplied with honey. We can furnish 
white and light amber honey at attractive 
prices. Packed in 60-lb., 10-lb. or 5-lb. tins. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


WHITE COMB HONEY—FExtracted and 

chunk. Prices on request. One-pound 
sample, 15c. F. W. Summerfield, Grand 
Rapids, Ohio. 








cases comb honey at re- 


FOR SALE—300 


duced prices. State your wants. H. G 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 
REDUCED prices on ou complete line « 
health sweet for June only. Write f 
new circulars. Griswold Honey Co., Mad 
son, Ohio, U. S. A 
PALMETTO or amber hor in barre 
Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 
WHITE CLOVER honey, dozen 5-lb. pai 
$6.00; comb chunk, six 5-lb., $3.25 Fa 


L. Barber, Lowville, N. Y. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 








WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 

pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
eash and trade prices, charging but 5 cents 
a pound for wax rendering. Fred W. Mutt 
Company, 204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








WANTED—A car or less quantity of whit« 

honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample am 
quote lowest cash price for same. J. § 
Bulkley, 816 Hazel St., Birmingham, Mich 








WANTED—Car lots honey: 

any quantity. 
tity and price. 
ant, Los Angeles. 


also beeswax 
Mail samples, state quan 
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WANTED—Old combs and cappings for 
rendering. We get all the wax, charging 
jut 4c per pound for rendering. High cash 
aid for wax. Ohmert Honey Company, 
subuque, Iowa. 





WANTED 


‘XPERIENCED man to help run my bees 
this season. Give height and weight. 
Mrs. Harvey Whitacre, Saratoga, Wyo. 





FORTY years’ experienced beekeeper wants 











job. Write Joseph Kamrowski, Arcadia, 
Wis. 
SUPPLIES 
SAFIN queen introduction cage, one, 25c; 
five for $1.00. Allen Latham, Norwich- 
town, Conn. 
FOR SALE—Queen mailing cages. Material, 
workmanship and service all guaranteed. 


Write for quantity prices. Hamilton Bee 


Supply Co., Almont, Mich. 


BEST QUALITY bee supplies, 

prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 





attractive 





FOR SALE — We are constantly accumu- 

lating bee supplies, slightly shopworn; 
odd sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 
you bargain prices. Write for complete list 
of our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN— 

The “Dadant System of Beekeeping’ is 
now published in Italian, “Il Systema d’Api- 
coltura Dadant.” Send orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Price $1.00. 





O. K. Queen Cell Cups (all wax). Patent 
pending. Takes place of wood and wax 
cups; are great improvement. Can be re- 
ised repeatedly. Price 75c per hundred, 
postpaid. O. K. B. Supply Co., W. Middle- 
town, Ohio. 
SWARM prevention guaranteed. New, easy, 
inexpensive method. Price $2.50. Ira 
Beckwith, Apiarist, Pinos Altos, N. Mex. 


sARGAIN LIST—Every item in good, usable 

condition. Priced to sell quickly. Reason 
for selling, no longer listed in our catalog. 
Brushes, cartons, glass jars, lithographed 
pails, smokers, veils, box seats, feeders, sec- 
tion presses, shipping cases, foundation, 
queen cages, etc. Write for free list. G. B. 
Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 


SUPERS with drawn combs, full depth; ten- 
frame standard, painted; never any foul- 
brood; inspected; comb honey supers, tens. 


Dorothy M. Jackson, Evans Mills, N. Y 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES—150 illus- 

trations. Secret of getting winter eggs. 
You need this book. Write for free offer and 
sample copy of Inland Poultry Journal, 523 
Holliday Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MARBLEBOARD BINDER—For back copies 

of the American Bee Journal. Will hold 
two years. Keeps your magazines in shape 
for ready reference. Price only 75c, post- 
paid. American Bee Journal, Hamilton, lil. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science and 
practice of apiculture. Specimen copy, post 
free, 12 cents stamps. Membership of the 
Club, including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, Brockhill, London 
Koad, Camberley, Surrey, England. 


HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 

published previous to 1900 you wish to 
ispose of? If so, send us a list. American 
tee Journal, Hamilton, ITIL 




















Sunkist Bulletin 
We have recently received Food 
essons Numbers 21 to 26 of the 
inkist Bulletin series issued by the 
lucational department of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers’ Exchange, Box 
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530, Station C, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, which are of especial interest 
to beekeepers. Four of these six bul- 
letins include honey in at least one 
of the recipes in combination with 
fruits. 

We will try to reprint these recipes 
at a later date, but beekeepers should 
write to the above address, asking 
to be placed on the mailing list for 
the Sunkist Bulletin. 


Uniformity Demonstrated 


By V. G. Milum 
Illinois 

To the American Honey Producers’ 
League resolution commending the 
management of the Mills restaurant 
of Columbus, Ohio, for displays of 
live bees, and for giving prominence 
to honey in restaurant service, the 
management of James O. Mills Res- 
taurants replies as follows: 

“We have found honey one of the 
finest items to suggest to patrons 
through sales people and menus be- 
cause of its uniformity. This is not 
true of many other food products. A 
number of months ago we decided to 
serve honey with griddle cakes in all 
of our restaurants, giving the cus- 
tomer a pitcher of honey and syrup 
and permitting him to use either or 
both. This service has brought con- 
siderable comment and will no doubt 
be a regular feature of Mills break- 
fast service.” 

This should suggest to every wide- 
awake merchandiser of honey some 
honey sales development possibilities 


in his particular locality. If one chain 


of restaurants has found honey a 
desirable food, others can be con- 
vinced also. 

It should be noted that the Mills 


restaurants call attention to the uni- 
formity of honey. Uniformity of any 
product is always the basis of suc- 
cessful advertising and marketing, 
especially when marketed by a co- 
operative organization. 

No doubt the management of Mills 
Restaurants buy their honey in large 
quantities from a particular locality 
where there is a more or less uniform 
quality and flavor. 

All beekeepers in attempting to 
establish a market or supply a serv- 
ice similar to this should take care 
to be sure they supply a uniform 


product. If this cannot be done, it 
is often better to make no sale at 
all than to have the customer dis- 


satisfied and thus not a prospect for 
future sales. 

Where beekeepers have established 
a market for a particular type or 
quality of honey, a shortage of it in 
any given year should be met by 
furnishing honey by purchase from 
other beekeepers either in that place 
or in another place where an equal 
quality and kind of honey can be ob- 
tained. Thus the satisfied customer 
can be retained for future sales. 


* Al 
~~] 


The Beekeeping Annual 

A copy of “The Beekeeping An- 
nual” for 1932, by Herbert Mace, has 
recently been received at this office. 
It is a paper-bound publication of 
108 pages and deals with events of 
the year relating to beekeeping. It 
contains reviews of the new books 
relating to review of new 
things in the industry, reports of the 
British beekeeping organizations, in- 
formation concerning shows’ and 
meetings, obituaries of prominent 
beekeepers who have died during the 
year, and other similar information. 
The price is one shilling per copy 
and it is published by Mr. Mace at 
Station Road, Harlow, 
land, 


bees, a 


Essex, Eng- 


Another German Bee Book 

“Das Schwarmen Bienen” is 
the title of a 90-page, paper-bound 
book written by Theodor Weippl. As 
the title indicates, the subject is the 
swarm. The book follows out in de- 
tail swarming causes, how the swarm 


issues, 


der 


methods of swarm prevention, 
handling swarms after their issuance, 
hiving and caring for them, ete. 

The book is published by Fritz 
Pfennigstorff in Berlin and sells for 
2.10 marks. 


Queens25cEach 


Three-band Italians 
1 - 5, 28c ea.; 5 - 100, 25c ea. 
No Disease. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


C. G. Ellison, Belton, S. C. 











SELECT UNTESTED QUEENS 


10 Queens ,",, 
30c each 


3 Queens for $1.00; 1 or 2 Queens, 35c ea 


We guarantee our “Honey Girl” Ital 
ian to be gentle, thrifty, and hardy 
They are easy to handle; gather larg« 
crops of honey, and winter well 
Package bees shipped comble or with 

a good comb, as desired 
3 Ib bee with queen $2.00 
4 Ibs. bees with queen 2.40 
3-frame nucleus with queen 2.00 
4-frame nucleus with queen 2.40 

Special Packages Four pounds bees 
and queens with two combs of brood 


$3.00; five pounds bees and queen 
two combs of brood, $3.40. 


with 


Health certificate with each shipment 


Prompt service, safe delivery, 
satisfaction guaranteed 


“St. Romain’s Honey Girl” 
Apiaries 


Hamburg, Louisiana 
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“One Ten-Frame Hive Body ] 


Won’t Hold All the Bees 
from William’s Queen.” 





So writes a customer in New Jersey. It’s too bad to crowd ’em 
down that way. Add another body and let the bees roll out — then 
watch your honey pile up. That’s the result we’ve been trying to get 
for you for years. 


Let a William’s Selected Queen Do the Same for You 


All queens the same high quality — All queens culled and sorted. 
You get the best. 


Any number, 30c each 


Select Breeding Stock — Prompt Service — No Disease. 


Satisfaction Assured. 


P. M. WILLIAMS 
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HURRY YOUR 
ORDERS HERE 


Minnesota Beekeepers } 


Lowest prices since 1912 and every item equal or better. Lewis Bee- 
ware, “Standard of the Beekeeping World.’’ Dadant’s Foundation, 4 
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¥ “Choice of Expert Beekeepers.’ % 
* 7-7 
GJ . . 3 
. You can save more money on your supplies this year than ever, by Rs 
y getting them right close home. 2 
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y If you live near MINNESOTA, get your supplies quickly here. We fill ¥ 
- orders the day they are received. 5S 
OG tx 
3 

OG +- 
. ry ‘ ~ 3 

: Lewis Beeware and Che Standard Lumber Co. *% 
7 ‘ % \ ati 7° e . ° BH 
* Dadant’s Foundation Winona, Minn.-Graceville,Minn. 4 
* on hand at all times. Brainerd, Minn. ey 
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Mention the American Bee Journal When Writing Advertisers 








Looky Here #2" Queens 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 
lor2......+. $.35 each 1to4.....$.60 each 
3 for $1.00 Sto9..... .55 each 
4 or more.... $.30 each 10 o0rmore.. .50 each 
EVERY QUEEN GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
Roy S. Weaver & Bro. a%s Navasota, Texas 





GET 
RUNNING’S “honey 
QUEENS-—THEY satisry 


The kind WE use in our extensive Mich- 
igan Apiaries where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 

All Italian stock. Accredited & certi- 
fied by Alabama Dept. of Agriculture 
Choice untested queens, 50c each. 10 or 
more, 40c each. Tested, 50c each extra. 








Address for quick service— 
David Running Apiaries 
Sumterville, Alabama 
Telegraph Station, Epes, Alabama. 








YANGEY HUSTLER QUEENS 


THREE-BAND 
$30.00 per 100; $4.00 per doz.; 40c each. 


Quick service and satisfaction guaranteed 


Caney Valley Apiaries :: Bay City, Texas 














That Chewy Center calls the 
Customer back ! 


DADANT’S SURPLUS FOUNDATION 








f PELLETT’S NEW BO ) 
“FLOWERS OF THE WILD” 
Their Culture and Requirements 
By Frank C. Pellett 
A naturalist’s book about wild flowers. It tells 
things everyone should know, but overlook. 
Cloth Binding, 168 Pages, Over 100 Pictur: s. 
Price $2.00; Postpaid $2.15. 
Lamenica BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 
. —- 


























Pure 3-Band Italian Bees 
2-Lb. Package with young queen $2.00 
Tested or Untested Queens, 50c Each 


J. ALLEN 


CATHERINE - - - ALABAMA 











Bright Golden Italians 


Those beautiful gentle yellow bees that 
satisfy and please all beekeepers that 
have tried them. 


Quality unchanged, but depression prices 
are: single queens, six bits; two or more, 
only four bits each. | 


Stevenson’s Apiaries, Westwego, La. 
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PRICES REDUCED 
on “STANDARD” Equipment 


Combination 3-Frame 
and Cappings Extractor 


$4 3-90 


Best extractor ever offered at 
this price. Complete and ready 
to extract honey from frames 
and cappings. Faster than a 
two-frame reversible. Extracts 
all the honey from three frames 
at one time at the rate of 60 
per hour. Operates easily— 
bail-bearing—you can turn it 
with thumb and finger. 


With the crank on the side of 
the machine instead of the top, 
it eliminates tiresome, back- 
breaking turning. 





Also designed to extract the 
honey from the cappings. Just 
loosen two wing nuts and top 
lifts off. Reel is then entirely 
open for pouring in cappings. 
When cappings are freed of 
honey, reel is lifted out of tank to dump out dried cappings 
High quality construction throughout. 


“BACK LOT” EXTRACTORS 


These are ideal extractors for the 
beginner or small beekeeper. Easy 
and efficient operation — ball-bearing 
equipped. Durably built throughout 
to give you long service. Thousands 
operating satisfactorily for many 
years, Furnished in one- or two- 
frame sizes. 


PATENTED 


Single-Frame Extractors 


Pockets Sh. Wt. Price 
No. 3—9%x16 25 Ibs. $ 7.90 
No. 7—12x 16 30 Ibs. 10.50 

Two-Frame Extractors 

Pockets Sh. Wt. Price 
No. 5—9%x16 34 lbs. $10.90 
No. 9—12x 16 40 lbs. 13.75 


WRITE FOR CATALO 
(ss ra 





24-Frame Radials $72.50 
2-Frame Reversibles 21.00 
Bee Smokers, 3 4x7” 920 
8%” Plain Uncapping Knives 1.20 
10%” Plain Uncapping Knives 1.35 
Steam Heated Knives, 10%” 4.25 
2-Gal. Steam Boiler 2.75 
Hive Tools, 8” 45 
Bee Escapes 12 
Wire Embedders .20 


AskYour Dealer~" he cannot supply Standard Products, 


write direct to us for prompt shipment. 


HONEY STORAGE TANKS 


Strongly built of galvanized steel. Rigid reinforced top 
and bottom. Nicely painted and equipped with malleable 
drop handles and non-leak, adjustable honeyflow gates. 








Capacity Sh. Wt Price 
40 Gal. 55 Ib $ 8.50 
60 Gal 69 Ibe 11.25 
100 Gal. 90 Ibs 13.75 








For 58 years making honest goods, and giving fair, 
square and honest treatment. 


The STANDARD CHURN CO. 


WAPAKONETA, OHIO 
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Hard Knocks Have Taught You— 


When You Sell, 
You Want 


to be sure of getting 
your money for your 
honey, at a fair price; 
is more important 
than higher price 
with doubtful pay. 








~ Heecuss Pouwnanos ~ 


When You Buy, You Want 


to be sure of highest quality without paying 
an exorbitant price to get it, and prompt 
delivery. 





You Receive This When You Deal 
With Muth. 


OLD COMBS RENDERED 
WIRED & PLAIN FOUNDATION 
HIGH QUALITY SUPPLIES 
WRITE FOR OUR 1932 CATALOG 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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